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“Tam looms of Sindh are employed in ie 
“manufacture of various kinds f coarso sille and - 
cotton cloths, or of fabrics half silk and half 


_ cotton, for which, latter’ ‘production Snidh’ was 
Voi my 
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long colobrated, but these aro now complotely 
eclipsed by the manufactures of Mooltan and 
Bhawulpoor. Ivory village has its weavors, by 
whom the country is supplied with that coarso 
cotton cloth in univorsal use throughout Sindh. 
The weaving is conducted in this wise :—the 
cotton, having been purchased in tho raw state, 
is made over to the cleancrs; the instrument 
for boating it is the common triangular one, 
suspended from the roof; the string being of 
gut, the cotton is not much injured by this 
process, which is that of the Pinjaras, or cotton 
cleanors of India. After boing thus cleaned, 
tho cotton is spun by the women of the estab- 
lishment, Tho thread is then drawn out upon 
rows of small sticks, and aftorwards soaked in 
wator and flow. Whon takon out, it is again 
strotched upon sticks and oxposed to the air. 
In this stato it is rubbed with a largo brush of 
tamarisk, and is then ready for the weaver. 
Tho weaving is tho same as that adopted in 
Coylon, the machino being suspended from the 
yool, and a hollow made below for tho foot of 
the woavor, by which the uppor and lowor 
skeins of thread dro raisod and depressed as 
requisite, The cloth is gonorally mado from a 
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” foot to cighteon inchos in breadth, and thirty-six 
feet in length. ‘wo of theso picccs can bo 
made in three days. Tho avorago price of 
cotton wool is about three scors por rupec, and 
from this three and a half picees of cloth can be 
manufactured. ‘The cloth is sold at an average 
price’ of fourteen annas; so that, as the whole 
process, except cleaning the wool, is carried 
out by the weaver and his family, his profits 
may be easily calculated, Tho best cloth is 
made from English thread, which is considored 
fer superior in appearance and durability to 
that spun in Sindh. 

There are also silk-weavers in some parts of 
Sindh, the silk being imported from Kandahar, 
and occasionally dyod in Sindh. This provinco 
was formorly colobratod for ita Loongoes of silk 
and gold, but the only kind still manufactured 
is a checked cotton ono with silk bordovs, 
Most nativos of respoctability wear cummor- 
bunds of silk of showy colours, and tho manufac- 
ture of tho national hoad-dress is an important 
branch of trade. 

Goat's hair is woven into coarse cloth, and 
the most durablo ropes are spun from tho ‘same 
material, Camel’s hair is also appliod to the 

1? 
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like purposo. The former is called in Sindhi 
Moong war, i. e, Bar-Kush, the “load fastoner,” 
and is much used in Ka/ilas, or cavayans, for that 
purpose, from boyond the frontier. 

Raneopoor and Gunbut are tho chicf manu- 
facturing towns in the Khyrpoor torritory ; at 
the latter place I am told the workmen are very 
expert in copying any patterns of chintz furnish- 
od to thom, and I know that their colours are 
extremely durable. Tho Sahokars of Gumbut 
are vory wealthy, and some of thom carry onan 
oxtonsive trade with Bombay, Shikarpoor, &e. 

There subjoin a bricf summary from a volu- 
minous Report on the Census of Sindh by the 
Deputy Collector of Customs :— 


Guyeran Resarxs, 


“ Tho subdivision of tho land is groatest in the 
Uppor Sindh Western T'rontior, and loast in the 
Thurr and Parkur districts, the proportion of 
cultivation to population boing 1.8 boogas in 
the former, 1o 4.3 boogas in tho latter; this may 
bo partly accounted for by tho fact that Jaco- 
babad is a military station. 

“Tn tho Kurrachee Collectorato the proportion 
is 8.5 boegas to cach head of its population, 
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whilst in the Ilydrabad and Shika2 poor Collect- 
orates it is only 1.5 and 1.7 respectively. Tho 
general average is two beogas or one acre, which 
ig about the general average of tho Punjanb. 

“The highost rate of land asscssmont is in the 
Shikarpoor Collectorato, whero it averages rs, 1- 
6-0 per beega, or rs. 2-10-7 por English acre; 
the lowest in the Thury and Parkur, whero it 
averages only one anna and nine pies per booga, 

“In Hydrabad the avorago is rs, 1-1-8 por 
beega, or rs, 2-2-2 por acro, whilst in tho Kurra- 
chee Collectorate it is nino annas and five pies 
per beega, or xs, 1-2-8 per acre. 

“ Tho general average rato for the Province is 
14 annas and nino pies por booga, or rs, 1-12-7 
por acre; or por lead of the ontire population, 
- taking the total vevenuo of tho Province in 
1854-55, viz. rs. 3,278,749, vs, 1-153 annas. 

“ Theso variotios of assessment of course ariso 
from the difforont productive capabilities of tho 
soil, facilities of irrigation, and proximity 1o 
markets, affecting the prico of produce, 

“Wore tho Indus to ceaso to flow, Sindh would 
become a barron wasto, as it now is whero for- 
tilising influenco of its wators is unfoll, oithor 
directly by its poricdical overflow, or tlirough 
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tho medium of the 6906 milos of water-coursas, 
indepondont of minor-channels, which it sup- 
plies, cut in all directions, on either side of its 
course, like the veins and capillaries from a 
great artery ; theso, with the aid of 8260 pucka 
wolls—it is not stated how many cutcha ones— 
and 793 tanks, form the estimated irigational 
resources of the Proyinco, which seldom expevi- 
oncos the genial influence of a shower. 

“ The total quantity of land under cultivation 
takon from tho rotwm of resources of the Provinco 
prepared by tho Collectors is 88,41,458 boogas. 

“Tho total quantity of land under cultivation 
is estimatod at 19,78,026 beogas, the produc- 
tion at 69,04,712 maunds, and tho value at 
rupoos 76,20,805. 

«Tho valuo of produco diminishos as the dis- 
tance from the soa face increasos. In the Kur- 
rachco Collovtorate the avorage prico of grain is 
‘rs, 1-0 maund. In the Hydrabad Collectorate, 
rs, 1-1-6, and in tho Shikarpoor Collectorate 15 
aunas and six pies; whilst tho rate of Assoss- 
mont in theso Collectorates is in the increase, 
viz, rs. 1-0-6 por beoga at Shikarpoor, rs. 1-1-8 
at THydrabad, and nino annas and five pios at 
Kurracheo. 
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“The proportion of produce to cultivation 


ig for: 
mds, seers. 
Kurracheo.......005 aeeeees 2 18 
Hydrabad........ ack Sicaiere wows 8 15 
Shikarpoor.......eece seen ee 4 4 
Jacobabad........- see astiate days 1 20 


“So that it would appear that noarly twico 
the quantity of land is required to cultivate 
maund of produce in tho Kurrachee than in tho 
Shikarpoor Collectorate. 

“Tf as a genoral rule it holds good that tho 
price of grain diminishes as the distanco from 
the sca-coast increases, then tho prico of grain 
in the Punjaub must be still lowor than it is at 
Shikarpoor ; hence probably, though the princi- 
ple would not seom to hold good in Sindh, tho 
lower rate of land assessment in tho Punjaub 
as compared with Sindh, which averages rupoes 
1-12-7 por acre, whilst for tho Punjaub it is 
only rupees 1-5-4 por acro, 

“Tn a lottor writton in April last by Mr T'em- 
plo, Secretary to the Chief Commissionor in tho 
. Punjaub, it is stated on the authority of the 
- Briend of India, that wheat was thon solling in 
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the Punjaub at two maunds of 80 Ibs. cach por 
rupee, which is less than ono-third the price 
quoted for tho like produce in Kurrachee. 

“ But tho Punjaub, wnliko Sindh, has no re- 
munorative outlet for her surplus produce, We 
axe authoritatively informed (sce Punjaubh Re- 
port, pago 95) that in a scason of suporabund- 
anco thoro is not a sufficient market to secure 
its salo at remunorative prices. No countrios 
surround the Punjaub to which any great quan- 
tity of grain could be oxported. To tho west 
tho disturbed state of Afghanistan, and tho diffi- 
cultics and cost of transit, must provont the ox- 
portation of food. To the south are Sindh and 
Bhawulpote, the formor producing moro than it 
can consumo, tho latter a poor and thinly poo- 
plod tact. To tho cast is the Jullunday Doab, 
densely poopled, but so fruitful in its own soil 
as fully to support the inhabitants, To tho 
north aro tho Ilills, whoso inhabitants have not 
tho moans of purchasing our surplus produce. 

“Land in Sindh is perhaps moro fortilo than 
tho soil of tho Punjaub. The Indus, which 
wators it, is capable of conveying its produce, at 
all scasons, to the sca face, whence it can be ex- 
portod to various romunerative markots. Not 
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so the Punjaub, whoso rivers are uncertain and 
often unnavigable, and which has no surround- 
ing markets to purchase the surplus fruit of its 
industry. The distance from the sea face, too, 
is great, and the means of roaching it for the 
most part todious and uncertain. 

“Tn evory respect, thon, Sindh has the ad- 
vantage of the Punjaub, in position, soil, facility 
of transit leading to remunerative markots— 
everything in fact which tends to give wealth to 
nations, Yet Sindh, if we include her military, 
is not a self-supporting country, bué annually 
draws upon the genoral revenue of the stato. 

“ Fivo millions sterling is not perhaps an ex- 
cessive estimate of what has boon spont in the 
Province since our occupation of it, bosidos ‘iis 
own revenues circulating through the Provinco 
and onriching tho population. ’ 

“Our policy in Sindh has boon reduetion of 
taxation, which has been offoctod to a large ox- 
tent, from what it stood undor tho sovereignty 
of the Ameers, 

“ All obnoxious taxes on commorce havo been 
happily abolished.” 


Here, however, I must return to my royal 
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mastor, whom I have lost sight of through some 
twenty pages or so, I]is Highnoss was de- 
lighted with the Commissioner's cordiality at 
their mecting, and on tho following day re- 
turned the visit of that high functionary at 
Sukkur; immodiately after which he took boat 
and dropped down the river again to Nauchee, 
where wo romained soveral days, hog and 
parah shooting on tho island opposite, which is 
one of tho Mcer’s pet presorves, lis Ilighnoss 
thon moyed his camp in a southorly direction ; 
and I, requesting leave of absouco, returned 
to Khyzpoor to prepare lettors, both public and 
privato, for the noxt overland mail. In this, as 
in most other matiors, I found the Meor very 
considorate and obliging.” Tho old bungalow 
of Mocr Schrab roally too appeared quite com- 
forteblo, after roughing it in Tis Iighnoss’ 
camp, and T guiotly sottled myself in my quar- 
tors, awaiting tho Moor’s advent, which took 
placo a few days subsequontly. 

On tho day after his arrival preparations wore 
made for wild fowl shooting, and I assisted at a 
battuo such as I nevor saw before. About a milo 
to tho oast of Khyrpoor is a lake, called the Kul- 
lorco, said to bo about fiftoon milos in cirewn- 
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ference. This the Meer has formed by means 
of a canal, which being dammed up has over- 
flowed a large tract of his finest land, in order 
+ obtain one or two days’ wild fowl shooting. 
The said lake too has repeatedly threatened. his 
capital with destruction hy tho bursting of its 
bund. ‘The “Kulloree, however, is nowhere 
deop, except in certain places closo to the bund; 
and, being intorsected with bushes and sur- 
rvounded with reeds, affords shelter io water 
fowl of overy sort in myriads, ducks and teal 
of various kinds; policans and cranes, coots, 
wator-hens, and overy species of aquatic bird 
from the dabchick upwards, As these birds 
had not heard the sound of a gun for upwards 
of two yoars, conscquont on tho Moer’s absonco 
in England, thoy were less wary at first than 
wild fowl usually aro, and Lis Tlighness’ mo- 
thod of shooting thom would, I think, rathor 
astonish a profossional wild fowl shootor from 
IIampshire or the fens. Ilis Highness’ broak- 
fast tont having been pitchod near the ombank- 
mont east of the city, I rodo out thoro and 
found it swrounded by the usual crowd of 
Mooktyar Kays, Moonshces, Minstrels, Mondi- 
cants, aud tho like; and having submitted somo 
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papors for His Tlighness’ approval, I was about 
to roturn home, whon I was invited by tho Moor 
to remain as a spectator of the wild fowl shoot- 
ing. Ilis Highness and his youngest son took 
tho field togethor in a mauffu, a sort of opon 
palankoon, the pattorn of which must have fur- 
nished the idea of that litter, or call it what 
you will, wherein the Inca makes his appearanco 
in Pizarro, as represented at tho Princoss’ Tho- 
atvo, JLis Ilighness and Moor Khan Mahomed, 
having boon thus carricd through the swamp, 
soated themselves on a raft composed of a dozon 
largo pots lashed to a framo covered with reods, 
vory suitablo for such sport, which was pushed 
through the water towards the ducks and othor 
wild fowl; and theso wore at first so little 
alermod that they allowed the raft to approach 
within forty yards ore thoy took wing, Groat 
was the destruction by tho first few shots, 
till the continued firing caused thom to become 
moro wary; but even then tho birds wheoled 
round and round within easy shot of tho princes, 
ull at length the ducks and larger fowl appeared 
cach timo to increaso the length of thoir flights, 
and after somo hundred shots had beon fired 
thoy abandoucd tho lake for somo more sccuro 
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place of refuge. Still, however, the firing was 
kopt up on coots, divors, and water-hens, which, 
being hardly allowed a moment’s pause to rest 
thoir weary wings on the bosom of the wator, 
were forced to fly round and round, thus afford- 
ing sport after the ducks and tcal had all sought 
shelter at a distance. When the Mcer and his 
sons were tired of slaughtor, much amusement 
was causod by their diped retriovers in endea- 
yours to catch wounded birds, many of which 
wero swimming about with broken wings, and 
afforded good sport, as thoir pursuors, in wading 
after’thom, occasionally popped heols ovor head 
into deep holes, to tho manifost ontertainment 
of tho Mcer and his sons; but the Sindhis are a 
good-humoured race, and though tho water was 
cold thoy took thoir duckings in yory good part. 
Thus endod our grand wator fowl shikar, 
During tho months precoding the inundation 
tho Kulloreo is nearly dry; indeed, it is a groat 
pity that the wator is not altogethor oxcluded 
from it, as some thousand acres of the most pro- 
ductive land in tho Khyrpoor torritory are at 
prosent sacrificed for a fow days’ sport. About 
this time the news was roceived of a tiger 
having crossed from tho Larkhana side and 
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beon soon in the direction of the Butice Forry, 
about twenty miles from Khyrpoor. So the Moor 
and his household wero all excitement, as tigors 
aro vory scarce game in Sindh; in fact, whon 
scon in the Khyrpoor country, they are meroly 
stray animals which have crossed from tho right 
bank of the river. Much to the disappointmont 
of the Meer, the tigor crossed back to the west- 
orn side without ITis [lighnoss having had an 
opportunity of trying his sholl gun at him. 

In no part of India Propor aro thore, I bo- 
liove, so many venomous snakes as in Sindh; 
indeed, in tho formor it is rare to hear of an 
accident, whereas the Sindh official roturns 
show that in 1855 abovo threo hundred persons 
diod from snako bites, and I know that during 
tho timo I was at Khyrpoor several persons lost 
thoir lives from tho samo cause. Threo, I ro- 
mombor, diced on tho samo ovening, aflor a 
hoavy showor, tho only one I saw in Upper 
Sindh, which T suppose sot all creeping things 
in motion, and tho crumbling walls of the old 
houses of the Amecrs aro filled with snakes, 
that find therein a secure refugo from birds of 
proy, which would othorwise decrease their 
numbors. Two or three very large snakes were 
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killed in our own court-yard, and tho tracks 
of others wero constantly visiblo in the dust 
every morning, showing how numerous they 
must bo. 

None of the snakes in Sindh are, however, to 
be compared with the rock snakos of India, 
which are occasionally met with of cnormous 
size; indoed, a snake of this description was 
killed some years ago in tho Wynaud Junglo 
by Captain Croker, late of IL. M, 84th rogimeut, 
which measured. noarly thirty feot in length 
and three in circumferenco. The head and 
skin of this unusually large spocimen of the 
Anaconda tribe wore sent to tho Ion. Arthur 
Cole, thon Residont at Mysoro, whore thoy woro 
proserved as curiosities. Captain Croker, who 
was a capital shot and an untiring sportsman, 
passed as much timo as ho could in tho junglos 
in tho pursuit of game, and being quite indif. 
feront to porsonal comfort, ho only roquired 
shollor at night, which he obtained from tho 
villagers, with milk and rico in abundanco for 
himself and bis attendant Shikarec, and ho was 
quite content with this simplo fare, Captain 
Croker was greatly liked by the natives, sovoral 
of whose languages ho spoke sufliciently to be 
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undorslood by them, and that was enough for 
his purposo. 

Whon on ono of his sporting oxcursions in 
Wynaud, ho was told of an enormous Boa, or 
Anaconda, which had boen occasionally secon, 
and was held im great torror by tho natives, 
but could obtain no certain intelligence of 
its whoroabouts. Being, however, one day in 
pursuit of gamo, accompanied by a Shikareo, 
and a vory poworful and high-couraged dog, 
the latter mado a rush forward, and suddenly 
he heard a whimper and choking noise, Cap- 
tain Crokor at onco thought that his dog was in 
tho cluichos of a Cheetah, and pushed on to his 
assistanco through the thick jungle, whorein ho 
got sight of a largo objoct, in colour black and. 
orango, which ho at first thought was a tigor, 
but presently saw that it was a luge Boa con- 
strictor coiled up. As ho approached, tho mon- 
ster bogan to uncoil itself; prosontly its hoad 
became rovealod, and {wo diamond-like oyes 
glarod as tho animal glided towards him. Cap- 
tain Croker was a man of great norvo, and ho 
firod both barrols at tho Boa’s head—both balls 
took offect; yot, though checked for an instant, 
tho snako camo on moro fiorcoly than before, 
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and the Shikaree having bolted with the Cap- 
tain’s rifle, he also was compelled to run, and 
had just time to climb up into a tree when his 
pursuer arrived at its foot, Captain Croker lost 
no time in reloading, but to his dismay found 
that the Shikaree had carried off all his balls; 
luckily, however, he had plenty of shot, and 
having reloaded, saw that one of the Boa’s eyes 
was knocked out; nevertheless the animal ap- 
peared quite aware of his ‘proximity, having 
seemingly followed him by the scont. By this 
time the Boa was twining itself round the bole 
of the tree in order to ascend it, when Captain 
C. fired one barrel into its romaining eye, at a 
distance of only about ten foot; the creature at 
once foll back, but again and again ronewed its 
efforts to reach him, though without effect, and 
Captain Croker continued to fire at it till lifo 
appeared to be extinct; though for a consider- 
able time it continuod to writhe and lash tho 
bushes with its tail, the vast muscular powor of 
which seemed quite astonishing, At longth, 
Captain Cyoker’s firing haying ceased, the 
Shikaxce retuned, accompanied by a number of 
villagers, who wore both delighted and aston- 
ished at beholding the dead Boa, in whoso 
VOL, I. 2g 
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crushing folds many of their cattle had perished, 
They now placed the dead snake on a cart and 
carried it in triumph to their village, whore it 
was skinned and the carcass hung upon a treo, 
its fat being previously removed for medicinal 
purposes, the natives belicving it to be a sove- 
reign remedy for impotence and other com: 
plaints incidental to them, Tho unfortunate dog 
was found completoly erushod, and near it a dead 
decor in tho samo stato, on the spot whore Captain 
Crokor had discovored tho monstor ‘coiled. 

One morning a falconcr fell with his pony 
into a small well; fortunatoly the dopth was not 
great, and the man was oxtricated with little 
injury by means of turbans knotted togother, 
by which he was hauled up; but whethor the 
stood was ovor got out or not I cannot say, I 
wondor, indeed, that such accidents do not moro 
frequently occur in India, whore pot-wolls aro 
in all directions to bo mot with. I onca, whon 
hunting in the Nagporo country, had a narrow 
escape. We woro running a jackal through 
somo molon gardons, whon I camo full spoed on 
ono of these wolls, so close before my horse that 
it was impossiblo to avoid it; so I crammed. him 
at it, and ho carried mo ovor in gallant stylo, 
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but I afterwards saw it would have beon an 
awkward placo to have gotinto, A terrible ac- 
cident occwred during tho Mahratta and Pin- 
darrie campaign of 1817-18, by which several 
men of H. M. 17th Dragoons lost their lives. A 
squadron or more of tho regiment was with tho 
advanced guard, and with it a couple of Gal- 
loper Guns. Marching in the dark on the out- 
skirts of a villago, the troops passed closo to a 
well without any parapet around it; the horses 
and limbor cleared the well; but unhappily ono 
of the gun-wheols, slipped in, down wont the 
gun, its weight dragging tho limbor and horses 
after it. A staff-officcr who was prosont de- 
seribed the scene as most heart-rending; the 
night was pitch-dark, and nothing could bo dis- 
cernod till a light was procured from tho vil- 
lage, For a few momonts agonizing scroams 
of both men and horses ront tho air; but the 
former soon ceased, though tho struggling of 
the horses continued, No human aid could 
avail, and three dreadful hours crept away ; but 
at length moming dawned upon that scone of 
horror, Five fine soldiers wero lost to the 
regiment; those upon the limber, if not killed 


by tho fall, must have been crushed to death at 
2* 
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once by the horses falling upon them; and the 
othors, most probably, died from the injuries 
sustained in the fall, or from suffocation. 

In one of our hunting excursions a, young 
boar about a year old was caught.by. tho dogs 
and secured alive, being tied neck and heols by 
the Shikarees, who brought him before the 
Meer, His THighness called for the dogs, fierce 
Khovassan boar-hounds, which were brought 
up; and the captive being takon about fifty 
yards to the front, the cords were cut, piggy 
remaining porfectly quict till he found himself 
free, when, instead of running away, he made 
a rush at the Shikaree, who in his flight was so 
closely pursued that his nether garment was 
ripped up and an ugly scratch inflicted by the 
animal’s tusk on hig soat of honow:, but the 
dogs boing luckily slipped in time provonied 
more serious injury. Sono days after this we 
had a hog hunt of another kind, in which there 
cortainly is considerable danger. It took placo 
in a walled garden of great extent, tho wall of 
which being broken down in. some places afford- 
ed ingress to numerous hogs, who resorted thore 
to feed on the jowaree, which also afforded them 
good cover. Theso apertures having beon 
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closed on the morning of the hunt, which took 
place in the afternoon, a raised building was 
constructed for the accommodation of the Meor 
and:some of his principal officers,.in which they 
placed.themselves.’ Inferiors seated’ themselves 
on the wall, ot on trees, anywhere, in short, out 
of reach of the animals, . One of. Jacoh’s: horsé- 
men was present, and the Meer asked him if he 
would encounter a hog with his sword, but. the 
. trooper declined the honour, for which the 
Meer called him a coward, though if all present 
were cowards who would have done the same, 
I apprehend that His Highness and most of 
those around him would have come within the 
category. A scampy dissipated rotainer of the 
Meer’s, who was genorally under the influenco _ 
of stimulants, and was looked on as a sort of 
court jester, having thoroughly primed. himself 
with hung, then camo forward declaring that 
he was a match for any boar in the world; and 
having been lauded to tho skies by all present 
as af very: Roostam,” the Porsian FHorcules, 
placed himself on a rising ground just in front 
of the Meer's stand, and baring his arm to the 
shoulder, twisted his moustache and: flourished 
his sword: to the admiration of his frionds, who 
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wero propared to witness wondrous deeds of 
valour. A few horsemen Ied by- one of the 
Moer’s cousins then began to beat the cover, 
with numerous boar hounds, and tho hogs rushed 
about in all directions, At last, ono of thom, a 
large sow, gotting sight of the champion, rushed 
at him ‘with. a furious grunt; and the poor 
follow, whether appalled at sight of the beast, 
or the offects of tho stimulant at that mo: 
mont passing away, was slow in his. movo- 
monts, and before tho sword could ‘descond 
hor charge was made, and the boastful bregga- 
‘docio sont flying hools in tho aix, whilst ‘his 
assailant escaped unscathed. At first it was 
thought that tho follow was killed, but somo 
wator boing thrown on his faco and chest he 
soon recovored his sonsos, and we found that 
ho had sustained no harm sayo fright, though, ‘ 
had his assailant boon a boar instead of a sow, 
tho result would havo boon very serious, if not 
fatal, as thestvoko of a boar’s tusk inflicts a 
foarful wound. I saw an instance of this 
shortly after, whon a wounded boar chargod a 
Sowar, and though he managed partly to. avoid 
tho shock of the charge, the boar in passing cut 
tho horgo across the sido of the knoo, inflicting 
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so terrible a wound that I never expected tho 
horse to recover, as the knee: swelled to three 
times its natural size. I recommended hot 
bran poulticing for several days, and repeated 
fomentations of murgosa and other leavos, much 
used for that purpose in cayalry regiments, 
whereby the inflammation was allayed; then 
leeches, a simple dressing, and cold applications 
completed the cure,'and the horse in ‘course of 
a month was fit for duty, to the great onhanco-: 
ment of my reputation as a skilful veterinarian. 
Indeed, if I could have responded as successfully 
to those who applied to me for medicines to re- 
pair exhausted nature and renovate the powers 
impaired by early debauch, I might have accu- 
mulated a handsome sum during my stay at the 
cow't of Meer Ali Moorad, for applications, in 
the belief that Iwas a medical man, wero of 
daily occurrence. I found it, too, somewhat 
difficult. to persuade’ such applicants that I 
could be of no. service to thom, .as, having cured 
two or thre persons of fever which had resisted 
_ ali remedies. provious to my. administration of 
quinine, afd. that proving. successful, i was 
looked on as a panacea for all diseases.. More or 
less prejudice has beon found to provail in Sindh 
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against the introduction of vaccination, ‘The. 
climate during the hot months is supposed to be 
anfayourablo to the development of those bene- 
fits which in a cooler climate are happily found. 
_ to result from its employment. On the whole, 
however, notwithstanding the more than average 
prevalence of small pox, vacciriation is making 
some progress in the province, and Meer Ali 
Moorad has encouraged its introduction in his . 
own family. 7 
Tho crops in Sindh are two in number, vin 
1st, tho Rubbee or vernal crop, sown. in the - 


"+ aututanal months, and. brought forward by the 


heavy dows and cool nights of winter, and 
reaped inthe spring, 2nd, the Khurrcof or - 
autumnal crops, sown. in the swummor, brought 
forward by tho flooding of tho river, and cut 
after tho subsiding of tho inundation, ‘Tho 
following ig a list of the articlos cultivated :—~ 
kinds, 
GAIN, i piieaiea sieve tense ce dO 
Pulse vais iancasinheee We aeees amare Y. 
Oil seeds Jive e eee sect ee eee ene B 
Vogotables .....:.cseecererze es 10 
Gourds ceive ceeeeeeeteseoes DI 
Dyo plants. iscsi sseeeveeees 6 
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i kinds. 


' Cordage and Clothing........ we 
Tobacco and Sugar .. as Rees ace eae 2 
Intoxicating plants ..... Sai bees 8 
Medicines .....seeee sees Ns ware ‘4 
Condiments voc. .seseeseeeee eens 6 
Pruits vss ccceeeeee Seaweed 
94 


There is astriking similarity in many respects - 
between the climate of Sindh and that of Egypt, 
‘The common characters are, great summer heat, 
untempered by rain ; great, winter cold; a dry 
soil; and similar geologidal'formations, These 
characters, says Dr Stock, in his able Report, 
determine the wild vegetation, which is also 
similar, The indications for culture are thore- 
fore the same. Both Central and Upper Sindh 
aro almost out of the range of tho Monsoon, but 
the annual overflow of the Indus makes up'to a 
certain extent, as does the overflow of the Nilo, . 
for the deficiency of rain above noticed. Tho 
waters: of the Indus, like those of the Nile, are 
remarkably charged with. fortilizing matter, 
vendering all lands productive when brought 
-within their influence, cither naturally or by 
the canals which interseot the country in. all 
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directions, Tho total length of canals for invi- 
gation in Sindh is ostimated at noarly: 7000 
miles, of which a fair proportion is in tho Khyr- 
poor torritory, . The number of pukka wells in 
Sindh is said to bo 6200, bosides nearly 800 
tanks, By tho Census of 1856, the population 
of Sindh, including the prosont torritory of 
Khyrpoor, which has a population of 108,185 
souls, is stated to bo 1,776,867. This shows 
that tho population of the province has largely 
ineroased sinco it camo undor British rule, For. 
instance, Kurrachoo, at the timo of ou occupa- 
tion, numbored scarcely 10,000 inhabitants ; it” 
now has a population of nearly 57,000, including 
tho camp; and Jacobabad, which as “ Khan- 
ghur” had not above half a dozen houses, con- 
tains now a thriving popilation of above 17,000 
‘persons. Tho proportion of fomales to malos is 
only 79 por cont. of all agos and roligions; this 
gront disproportion botween the sexes proves, : 
to my thinking, thet fomalo infanticide is still 
extensivoly practisod throughout tho province of: 
Sindh, and such, I was assured by well informed: 
porsons, is tho fact. It is to tho crodit of » 
Moor Ali Moorad’s govornmont that tho propor- - 
tion of.femalos to malos is larger in His High-: 
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“ness’ territory than in any other part of Sindh, 
as showing that the practice is less prevalent 
there than in the districts of the province under 
British rule. Yet the census proves that’ longe- 
vity is in favour of the female sex, as of sexa- 

' genarians there. are only 100 males to 122 
females. The proportion of castes in the popu- 
lation is as 100 Mahomedans to 27 Hindoos 
only.: In the Hyderabad Collectorate the pro- 
portion of Hindoos is scarcely so large even, the 

Sindhees boing estimated at three-fifths, Be- 

loochees one-fifth; and Hindoos one-fifth of the 

‘whole. Agriculture forms the chief occupation — 
of the Mahomedans, of whom about 46 per cent, 
are employed in it—only one per cent being en- 
gaged in trade, and two per cent. in Government 
employ. ‘Tho Marine. class is almost entirely 
Mahomedan. On the other hand, the Hindoos 

“pro principally engaged in trade, nearly one- 

_ jhalf, or 47 por cont., being so employed; 15 per 

ent, in agriculture, 8 per cent. as mechanigs, 

;.11 per cont. as day-labourers, and 53 per cent. in 

' Government employ. 

[ *. Other religions, including Christians, Jows, 

| &c., are chiefly employed’as Government ser- - 
vants, day-labourers, &c. - thee 
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Tho avorago quantity of land to oach oultiva- 
tor is about five acres, Tho quantity of land 
undor cultivation in the yoar of tho consus was 
33,44,458 Boogas, giving a proportion of two 
Beogas, or one acro, to cach head of the popula- 
tion. Thoro aro 228 towns and 6170 villagos 
in the provinco of Sindh, exclusivo of His High- 
ness Moer Ali Moorad’s torvitory. 

Tho number of beasts of burdon in tho pro- 
vince is ostimated at 585,916, viz. camols, horsos, 
mules and asses, bullocks and buffaloos, which 
givos one dnimal to evory 28 of the population. 
Cows and milch buffalocs aro ostimatod at 
8,44,9388 hoad, and shoop and goats 18,76,938, 
giving ono of tho former to each, and five of the 
latter to overy four of tho population, Elo- 
phants, as I havo before observod, aro soldom 
soon in Sindh, as tho climato doos not agroo with 
them. Carts too are but little usod, oxcopt in the 
large towns and in Uppor Sindh, as tho roads of 
Lower Sindh gonorally aro unsuitable to thom, | 

Each well requiros four pairs of bullocks fr| 
purposes of cultivation, tho avorage prico of | 
each pair being from 30 to 40 rupees. In 
Lowor Sindh a camel is gonerally erhployod at , 
this work instead of a pair of bullocks. Trrigae 
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tion in Sindh{from the river is eithor by open- 
ing drains leading to low lands or by the use of 
the Persian wheel. These wheels are usually 
placed in cuts made from the river, whoro the land 
for cultivation is at hand; but where such lands 
are at a distance, large canals load to them from 
the river. It must be evident that in such a 
country as Sindh, dependent as it is entirely 
on artificial means of irrigation, any neglect 
of the canals must be productive of ruin to the 
cultivation ; and, indced, it is a well-known fact 
that vast tracts of fertile land have been re- 
duced to wastes, consequont on the want of 
water, owing to the neglectod state of the 
canals. But sinco tho country has been undor 
British rulo much has been dono to improve the 
irrigation of tho province. Now canals have 
been cut, and others aro projected, somo of them 
at a vory heavy cost, but promising to produco 
an onormous rotwn of revenuo whon brought 
to completion. 

Much too has boon dono in the construction 
of bridges within tho last few yoars, for in 
1856 tho superintonding enginecr set to work 
in oamest and furthored tho progress of tho 
Grand Trunk Road, leading from Kurracheo 
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up tho right bank of tho Indus to tho northern 
frontier, by improving and bridging tho road 
from Kurrachee to Tatta; also by surveys for 
improving tho line of road from Tatin to Roo- 
kun in the Larkhana district; by tho partial 
completion of a road along tho Lukkeo Pass 
betweon Upper and Lowor Sindh; by plans 
and ostimates for bridging tho Aral rivor; by 
pormanently bridging tho road botwoon Sukkur ’ 
and Shikarpoor, which was projectod, be it re- 
momberod, by Sir Charlos Napior; and by a 
project for metalling tho last-montioned main 
lino of communication. Bosides these, othor 
great works wore projected, and only roquired 
time for their complotion. 

At tho dato of Sir Bartlo Frero’s assumption 
of office thoro wore in Sindh but very fow 
milos of toad, and no permanont bridgos savo 
in tho immoediato vicinity of tho military camps. 
Thoro avo now 624 milos of road pormanontly 
bridged, and 8591 miles unbridged. Among tho 
bridges somo havo arches of considorable span ; 
for oxamplo, thoso ovor tho Gharr Canal and 
tho Wostorn Narra, both orccted undor tho 
supervision of tho doputy collector, and con- 
sisting, tho formor of three arches of thirty Loot 
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span each, and the lattor of four arches of thirty- 
eight fect each. 

Among’ tho bridges in tho frontior districts 
aro six over tho Bogaree Canal, cach of forty 
feet span, and tho bund on the road betwoon 
Shikarpoor and Jacobabad, whoro have boon 
constructed numerous elliptical arches of twonty- 
four feet span, executed by the native artificors 
*of the district. 

Besides those works of high importance in 
tho British territory, I must montion the oxcel- 
lont military road oxtonding along tho left bank 
of the Indus, through Meer Ali Moorad’s terri- 
tory. This road was marched by sevoral bodies 
of troops whilst I was at Khyrpoor, and amongst 
others by tho Hon. Major Frasor’s Light Fiold 
Battery of Artillery; on which occasion I ro- 
ceived a lottor from tho commanding officor ox- 
pressing his perfoct satisfaction at tho attention 
paid by the Mcor’s Kardars to tho wants of his 
people, by which tho march of his battory had 
been greatly facilitated ; that he had oyory- 
where found the Meor’s officors most obliging 
in fumishing supplies, which were cheap and 
plontiful ; that the road was excellent, and tho, 


nullahs all bridged, so that bis guns and thoir 
« ~ 
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attendant waggons mict with no interruption. 
Amongst tho bridgos on this route are soveral 
of largo span ovor tho Moorwa canal;' those 
wore all constructed at the exponso of Ilis 
Tlighness Moer Ali Moorad, who has on all 
occasions evinced an anxious dosiro 10 porform 
whatover might bo requested of him by tho 
officers of Govornment, With a viow to accom- 
modate European trayollers through his coun* 
try, the Moer, at my suggestion, also proposed 
building bungalows at tho four halting places 
whore they aro roquired, viz. Lookman ka 
Tanda, Futtcopoor, Rancepoor, and Iingoorga, 
as soon as his finances would admit of tho out- 
lay, by the fulfilmont of thoso oxpoctations 
which had induced IJis Ilighness to return to 
India. 

Tho principal routes in Sindh are from Kur- 
vacheo to Schwan, tho hill route, distant 147 
milos. Dhurmsallas, which afford sholtor to tho 
travollor, with water and supplics, are to bo 
found at ton of the halting places, From Kur. 
rachoo to Kotreo, 98 miles, 14 furlongs. No 
sholtor after passing Dumaj, and supplies scanty. 
Sehwan to Larkhana, 124 miles, 44 furlongs. 


Good sheltor and abundant supplies, also a 
* 
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medical dispensary at Mehur. Larkhana to 
Jacobabad, 53 miles, 4 furlongs; little shelter 
and scanty supplies, Larkhana to Shikarpoor, 
39 miles, 6} furlongs; good shelier and. supplies. 
Larkhana to Sukku, 48 milos, 82? furlongs; 
shelter and supplies. Sukkur to Jacobabad, 48 
miles; water and supplics. From Kurrachee 
to Ilyderabad, 114 miles, 54 furlongs ; sheltot 
and abundant supplies. Iyderabad to Roree, 
199 miles, 2} furlongs; generally good shelter 
and supplies plontiful. From Rorco to Mool- 
tan, 807 milos, 7 furlongs; shelter scanty, ditto 
supplies, IKurrachee to Deesa, 872 miles, ono 
furlong; shelter scanty, supplies sufficient. 
Mandavie to Deesa, 229 miles, 6 fwlongs; 
supplies sufficient, no sheltcr. Kurracheo to 
Bhooj, v4 Luckput, 229 miles, 27 furlongs; no 
shelter or supplics at twolvo halting places. 
From ILydorabad to Bhdoj, 194 miles, 54 fur- 
longs; no sheltor or supplics at nino halting 
places. 

Hospitals and charitable dispensaries havo 
been establishod at all the principal stations of 
collectors and their doputios, under charge of 
niodical officors. In many places the people 
wore from the first very dosirous of these 
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establishments, whilst in other localities vague 
prejudices were entertained; these have, how- 
ever, gradually disappeared, and the Sindhees 
in general now seem fully alive to the ad- 
vantages of European medical treatment, and 
glad to avail themselves of the means that 
Government have humanely placed at their 
disposal, 
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Tum revenue system which obtains in Khyr- 
poor is that which formorly prevailed through- 
out Sindh, under tho designation of Buttai, 
being a division of the gross produce of the 
land. This system is, I know, acceptable to 
the cultivators themselyos, though the British 
officials are mostly very hostile thereto; not all 
80, however, as Major Stewart, collector of 
Shikarpoor, an officer of first-rate experience in 
revenue matters, would seem to be an excep. 

ge 
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tion, for in his revenue report No, 35, dated 
24th January, 1854, he observes :— 

3, “ Vested with such authority, the Kardars 
under the Meer’s rule succeeded in developing 
the resources of their districts, and not only 
levied greatly higher rates than we now do, 
but realized larger revenues, without, as far as 
we ascertain, any undue prossure on the culti- 
vator,”? 

I believe this to be perfectly correct, having 
conversed on the subject with many cultivators 
in the Government districts, and they one and 
all declared that they preforred the Buttai 
system to that of cash payments, as established 
by the Commissionor, as it bears much less se- 
yerely on the cultivator, albeit the cash pay- 
mont may be of less amount than the value of 
the grain contributed under the Buttai system. 

The Meer’s Kardars vecoive his sharo of the 
produce. This varies from one-fourth to one- 
fifth of the gross produce, according to tho 
quality of the land. The Morkathadars, or Con- 
tractors, receive their own. These middle men 
are supposed to plunder tho poor cultivators 
most cruclly, and to bring ruin upon many. 

The assossment on the following crops is 
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generally by cash payment at tho following 

rates :— * 

Cotton at from 1 vy, 8 ans, to 2 x. 9 ons. per Beega. 

Sugar Cane at do. 4 , to Oi 20 ay ay 4 

Tobacco at do 1,, w4,4 5, » ” 
Tho following are general rules in regard to 

revenue forms of collection :— 


Indigo is nover cash assessed, always But- 
taied, 

Grain is never cash assessed. 

Sugar Cano is always a cash ‘assessed ront 
crop. . , : 

Cotton is generally a cash paying crop; it is 
sometimes, but seldom, Buttaied. 

Vegetables, fruits, and horbs aro genorally 
under cash assessmont, 

Thoro is also anothor form of collection called 
ff Kasgeo,” which is tho fixing or determining, 
from tho appearance of the crop while standing, 
what quantity of grain the cultivator will bo 
able to pay to Government on every beoga of 
cultivation. This dtty is intrusted to men of 
known and acknowledged respectability. Thoir 
duties are onerous and responsible, and thoy are 
gencrally woll paid. ‘Kasgeo” on woll lands 
is lovicd from the cultivator by a fixed rato 
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according to the puttah, or lease, which he 
holds from Government. Sir Charles Napier 
sanctioned loans to cultivators for seed grain. 
This is a most important measure, if judiciously 
carried out, to save them from the extortions of 
the village Bunyah. Even the Ameers sanc- 
tioned the issue of seed from their own stores, . 
to bo repaid by an equal quantity at harvest- 
time, when the cultivator or zomindar has re- 
course to the Bunyah for tuccavee advances; 
such are made in cash or grain. If the formor, 
the interest is generally at the rate of 34 or 
4 per cent. monthly; if the latter, a kharwar 
and a half is repaid for every kharwar ad- 
vanced on the produce. These Bunyahs aro 
the vermin who destroy the cultivators through- 
out India: ‘In the Government territory tho 
bulk of land revenue is assessed and realized 
at rates not exceeding one-third of the gross 
produce, This, however, is far too high for 
the people to live in any degree of comfort, 
more especially as they have to borrow in most 
cases from tho Bunyahs, to carry on their 
cultivation, and those extortioners exact enor- 
mous rates of interost. Rates are sometimes 
fixed with reference to peculiar circumstances 
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in the season. About one-tenth of the Govern. 
ment lands is alienated in Jaghoers, but only a 
small portion is cultivated. Tho principal 
sources of revonue are land, fishories, which 
are farmed, customs, excise on spirits and 
drugs, judicial fees, fines, and miscellaneous 
items. Colonel Rathbome considers the peoplo 
of Sindh botter off than in tho Dekkan, but 
not so well as in Guzorat. 

The permanent village and district officers 
are Urbabs, Mookecs, and Kolars. Tho Urbab 
is the hereditary head-man of the village; he 
receives something in grain at harvest-time 
from tho cultivators of his village, The 
“ Mookeo” is the head of the Hindoo portion 
of the community, and generally their domestic 
referee, as he is the adviser of their morcantilo 
transactions. : 

The “ Kolars” aro hereditary officers; they 
receive a small portion of grain from tho ge- 
neral produce, and their duty is to assist in 
municipal mattors. They are supposed to bo 
acquainted with the village boundaries, and 
prepared to point them out when required, 

The Khyzpoor weights and measures differ 
slightly from those employed in tho Govern- 
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ment districts, as also does the currency. The 
kuldar, ov old Company’s rupee, boing worth 
about one anna more than the ordinary Khyr- 
poor rupee. ; 

It may be well here to say a word regarding 
the weights and measures of India, The unit 
of the pondeval system of British India is called 
a tola. It weighs 180 grains troy. From it 
upwards ave derived the heavy weights, chet- 
tack, soor, and maund; and by its subdivisions, 
the small, or jeweller’s weights, called mashas, 
ruttees, and dhan, Tho gold mohur and the 
Company’s rupee are of equal weight and fine- 
ness, as follows :—Weight, 180 grains troy. 
Pure metal, 165 grains. Alloy, 15 grains. The 
new copper coins of India woigh as follows :— 

The 1 anna’ pieco 400 grains troy. 
eee | oer 
z ”» » 100 ,, ” 

Mcer Ali Moorad’s torritory contains some 
of the finest land in Sindh, and possesses great 
facilities for irrigation, in the Meerwah and 
other canals, which convey the water of the 
Indus to most parts of the Khyrpoor country. 

The population of the Khyrpoor territory 
is more equally balanced, I bolieve, as xe- 
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gards caste than other parts of the pro- 
vince. Indeed, Iwas assured that in the town 
of Khyrpoor, and other of tho largo towns, 
the Hindoos are equal in number to the Ma- 
homedans; I say this, however, somewhat 
doubtingly, though a Mahomedan assured mo 
that it was fact. The languago commonly 
spoken is Sindheo, but Hindoostanee is suf 
ficiently current for all purposos of commu: 
nication, Tho Mahomedan portion of tho po- 
pulation of all Sindh may be divided into 
two classes: the Sindhces, who are descondants 
of the original Hindoo population, converted 
to Islamism by their conquorors during the 
time of the Beni Umayych KXhalifs,—and tho 
descendants of the Syeds, Afghans, Beloo- 
checs, Hubshees, and Sidies; African slaves, 
and others, Formerly great numbers of 
Zanzibarees, Hubshees, &c., found their way ° 
into Sindh from Muscat and other parts of 
Arabia. Their descendants are remarkable 
for their thicvish, drunken, and fighting pro- 
pensities, Theso slaves wore treated as in- 
mates of the family, and lived so, comfort- 
ably that emancipation was to thom rather 
an evil than a bonefit, In somo cases- they 
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vose to distinction, and as confidential servants of 
the princes exercised much authority over their 
infeviors: Meer Shah Nowaz has a confidential 
servant of this description — a swaggering, 
saucy fellow, who is supposed to rob his 
own master not a little. Occasionally a 
Sindhee Moslem marries a Sidyanee, and the 
‘offspring is called a Gadde. The issue of 
a Gaddo by a Sindhee Moslem is called a 
Kambiani. 

The Sindhee is much taller and more robust 
than the natives of India generally. His com- 
plexion is dark, with splendid teeth, and in 
build strong and muscular, but idle and 
apathetic, cowardly, addicted to intoxication, 
immorel in the extreme, unclean in his person, 
and invariably a liax.* His character is supposed 
to havo been debased by the oppressive treat- 
ment he has exporionced at the hands of the 
hardy and valorous hill tribes, and by his 
perpetual dependenco on those who have 
plundered and, impoyorished him to the utmost. 
His Highness Meer Ali Moorad places no 
confidence in either Sindhees or Beloochees. 
His soldiery, as I have before said, aro all mer- 

* Burton. . 
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mercenaries, chiefly Pathans, with a sprinkling 
of Khorassanees, Rohillahs, Mooltancos, &e. 
The Beloochees of Sindh are fairer in com- 
plexion and more powerfully formed than the 
Sindhees, and of more hardy constitution, The 
Beloochee, says Burton, “is when intoxicated 
sufficiently brave in battle. Ho is debauched 
in his habits, slow in everything excopt the 
cunning of a savage, violent and revongeful, 
rough in manner, and coarse in all his tastes.” 
This is, I think, rather too sovero, for I always 
found both Sindhees and Beloochtes courtoous 
and ready to oblige, and without oxception the 
most merry and cheerful pooplo that I over met 
with in the Fast. They ovetwhelm one with 
polito inquizios on moeting, commoneiug with 
the usual Mahomedan salutation of “ Salaam 
Alee,” ox “ Aleekoom Salaam,” ov ‘+ Khyr-o- 
Aufyct,” followed by a torrent of inquixios who- 
ther one is “well,” “ perfectly well;” ‘* happy,” 
“complotely happy ;” “contented,” “quite 
contented;” “ at ease,” * joyful,” “very joyful.” 
All the others” (meaning one’s wife) “well, 
quite well,” “ children all woll,” “house pros- 
porous,” &c, &c.; and the more rapidly the 
questions are uttered the higher breeding does 
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it show. For my own part, after many attempts 
to display my manners I contented myself with 
inquiries after health and happiness, and gave 
the rest up in despair of cver attaining the 
requisite volubility to keep pace with my friends 
in the valley of the Indus. 

Education is very limited in the Khyrpoor 
dominions, and as the schoolmasters are ex- 
tremely incompetent, it is not likely to extend. 
until Meer Ali Moovad’s finances will permit of 
his carrying into execution his projected ro- 
forms. As a peoplo too the Beloochees are 
singularly illiterate; indecd several of the 
Talpoor family were, it is declared by an 
eminont writer, unable to read and write. Like 
the Europeans during the middle ages, the 
Beloocheo prefers the ploasures of tho chase to 
any other, thinks the training of a hawk a 
more enviable acquirement than xreading or 
writing, and would vathor be able to cut a sheop 
in two at a blow than be master of all the 
scionces ever studiod in Boghdad or Bokhara. 
Meor Ali Moorad is, however, an exception to 
tho above as Zegards his attainments; he writos 
a peculiarly fine hand, is deeply read in Persian 
love, and had his naturally excellent abilitigs 
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been cultivated he would have been ono of the 
first men of his day in the Hast. 

Asiatics in general, and Beloocheos in par- 
ticular, have very little tasto for tho fino arts; in 
fact, many of them cannot understand a common 
print or picture, an instance of which occurred 
in Sir Charles Napier’s presence, to His Excol- 
lency’s great amusoment, shortly after the 
conquest of Sindh, when all tho principal Be- 
loochee chiofs attended his Durbar. In the 
room where the ceremony took place hung a 
picture of Her Majesty, which being shown to 
them was seemingly viewed with sentiments of 
yeyerenco and devotion; but their numbers 
being great, many wero unablo to approach 
it, so Sir Charles took tho picture down and 
handed it to ono of tho chiefs, who, with 
delight and admiration depicted in his counte- 
nance, held it aloft, bottozn upwards, before the 
admiring eyes of his countrymen, who expressed. 
their loyalty in suitable terms. 

The women of Sindh, both Mahomedan and 
Hindoo, are excecdingly industrious, and in the 
stillness of the night, long before break of day, 
their millstones may be heard preparing flour for 
next day’s consumption. The Scttsor Sahokarsof 
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Sindh are a very acute and enterprising race ; 
and, as I have before said, the merchants — 
of Shikarpoor wander all over Central Asia, 
so that it is a common saying in Afghan- 
istan, that you everywhere meet with a Jat 
and a Kerar,” or Sindee Bunyah, The Hindoo 
females of Sindh generally, and those of 
Shikarpoor in particular, are said to be fond 
of intrigue, especially among their own people, 
but they rarely become so depraved as the 
Mahomedan women, who appear to consider 
the calling of a Husbee rather respectable than 
otherwise. The reason of this superiority in 
the Hindoo over the Moosulmaun is stated to be, 
that he exercises a stricter surveillance over his 
females and seldom drinks Bhung himself. It 
is not considered respectable for cither Hindoos 
or Moosulnauns to take their wives with them 
on their travels to foreign countries, and though 
they usually leave thom under charge of 
velations and friends, the husband’s honour 
occasionally suffers in his absence. 

The Hindoos in Sindh, except religious 
mendicants and children who have not cut 
their teeth, all burn the bodies of their dead. 
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Widows shaye their heads once only, and the 
rite of Suttee appears unknown in Sindh, 

Both Sindhees and Beloochces aro remarkable 
for depreciating their own country. If lying, 
cheating, or any other base act be laid to tho 
charge of one of them, the party who hears the 
‘accusation at once yemarks, ‘¢ Oh, he is a Sind- 
hee,” as much as to say, What could you then 
expect ? 

The natives of Sidh (according to an official 
report) complain of the littl countenance 
afforded them by British functionaries, and their 
general rejection when natives of India and 
others, to them foreigners, aro candidates for 
employment. This is bad policy, ax very 
injurious to Sindh, for these persons remit thoir 
savings to their _fammilios in India instoad of 
spending them in the province. 

It is to he regrotted that the British Goyorn- 
ment ever withdrew thoir Resident from Khyr- 
poor, though one of our Residents was brought 
into ill repute by the notorious intriguos of a 
Mahomedan mistress and hor son; and if Khyz- 
poor rumour be at all correct, sho so bullied’ 
the Meer that he was absolutely afraid of her, 
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I am sure, however, that the presence of a Re- 
sident, for whom His Highness should feel re- 
spect, would be very conducive to his own wel- 
fare and the welfare of his people; as it would 
induce him to devote some portion of his time, 
though it were but a small one, to the affairs of 
Government, and would operate as a check 
upon several abuses that are continually per- 
petrated in his Royal Master’s name by the 
Mooktyar Kar, who is said to be a great scoun- 
drol, The Meer is willing to receive, and has 
offored to bear the expense of, a Resident at his 
Court. ; x ‘ 
Civil Justice is administered by the Mcer after 
avery patriarchal fashion. Important cases are 
decided by His Highness Meer Ali Moorad in 
person, but ordinary cases are decided by Mr 
Feeney, a very respectable Huropean, perfectly 
master of the Sindhee and Hindoostanee lan- 
guages, who is in charge of the Meer’s Udalut. 
These suits are generally of a very simple nature, 
Criminal justice is also occasionally administer- 
cd by the same officer, under the Meer’s orders. 
It is well known that bribery and corruption 
to a great extont are practised amongst the 
native officials; but all admit that the hands of 
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Mr Feeney on this point aro perfectly clean ; 
indeed, I bolieve him to be a most respectable 
and excellent person, as he is ono of tho kind. 
est and most benevolent of men. 

The mode of administering criminal justice is 
somewhat arbitrary, but prompt and. vigorous, 
amode better adapted to insure the punish- 
ment of the guilty than the protection of the 
innocent. Criminals aro confined by the local 
authorities, and their cases disposod of eithor 
by those functionarics, or by the higher powers, 
according as the crimes may be more or less 
grave in naturg. The Meer’s Kardars are local 
judicial authorities, as woll as reyonue col- 
lectors, 

His Highness possesses the powor of life and. 
death, but rarcly oxercises it, Iho is hore, as 
in most semi-barbaric socictios, tho chiof puni- 
tive measure, Ifa thiof can pay a fino double 
the amount of the property stolen, the Kotwal, 
or Mooktyar, can release him there and then; if 
not, he is put in chains, and thus remains till 
some person of influence intercedos for him. 
Sometimes treble the amount of property stolen 
is taken from the thief, The owner has to pay 
one-fourth the value of his properly, which is 

Vols I, : 4 
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taken by the Meer, with all that is squeezed out 
of the thief in excess. 

In Farrington’s report it is declared that 
many of the Jagheerdars, in the time of tho 
Ameers, kept thieves on their estates, who 
wore a source of revenue to their masters. 
Property was stolen, but on the owner ap- 
pearing it was quietly restored to the Jag- 
heerdar on payment of one-fourth of its value. 
This tax is called “ Choutace” ox ‘ Choonga,” 
and still obtains in the territory of Meer Ali 
Moorad. Not unfrequently an informer (an 
accomplice from the samo state) would, after ‘ 
extorting money for his information, conduct 
the owner to the spot whero his property was 
concealed, We may therefore conclude that 
the Jagheerdar’s sympathies would run hand in 
hand with his own interests. 

Torture is occasionally resorted to for the 
purpose of oxtracting money from those who 
are reluctant to disgorge their dishonest gains, 
and for the purpose also of extracting confes- 
sions in criminal cases. 

One method is to place the party astride on 
a charpoy; his foet are then ticd below with a 
rope as tightly as possible, thereby causing 
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intense pain; but if this be insufficiont to pro- 
duce confession, water is thrown upon the ropes, 
which causes them to shrink to such a degroe 
that they cut the unhappy sufferer to the bone, 
causing so much agony that tho poor wretch 
at once gives up his money, or confesses to 
what is required from him; occasionally, it is 
supposed, confessing to a crime that he never 
committed, through sheer physical inability 
to support the agony inflicted. Another mode 
of torture is placing an iron ramrod, burning 
hot, between a man’s thighs whilst he is hing by 
his thumbs from a beam. 

The more common practice, howover, is to 
place some beetles of a peculiar kind in a saucer 
upon the navel of the victim, binding it tightly 
on with a cummerbund, The bectles immediate- 
ly begin to gnaw tho part, sceming to the wrotch- 
ed sufferer to be eating into his vory ontrails, 
and thoreby causing him such intense agony 
and terror that he in a fow minutes gives in, 
Monstrous as this appears, it is exactly what was 
practised a few years ago in the late Kast India 
Company’s territories, as proved by the reports 
of the torture commissioners, 


I myself witnessed a pretty specimen of tho 
LF 
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Mooktyar Kar, Hote Singh’s barbarity in return- 
ing one morning from my ride, In the main 
street of Khyrpoor my horsckeeper’said, ‘ Look, 
Sahib, there ig amanhanging.” I did look, and 
such was the fact, for there was a respectable- 
looking Hindoo suspended by one leg, on which 
tho entire weight of his body rested, with the 
head downwards, and in this painful position he 
was kept by three or four of the Meer’s Robillas. 
Three other men, I was told, were to be similar- 
ly treated unless they consented to payup. On 
inquiry I found that these persons were public 
contractors, who professed inability to pay tho 
full amount of the revenue, in consequence of a 
largo portion of the grain having been destroyed. 
by wild hogs, and that flogging would be re- 
sorted to unless they agreed to fulfil their engage- 
ment. The sight, I confoss, filled mo with dis- 
gust, though I remarked that tho bazaar people 
scemed to think very little of it; and in a short 
time I heard that the courage of the defaulters 
had failed, and that they had given security for 
the amount claimed, viz. rupees twenty thou- 
sand. 

The police in the Khyrpoor territory is 
generally very efficient; that of the city is 
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under the Kotwal, whose establishment consists 

* of 20 Chokeydars and two Moonshecs. Their 
pay is small, but they recoive a cortain quantity 
of grain, and the Kotwal is entitled to a handful 
of grass from every bundle, and a portion of all 
supplies brought in for sale to his bazaar, 
besides a pice monthly from every shop therein, 
These are the leyitimate sources of income enjoy- 
ed by the Lord Mayor of Meor Ali Moorad’s 
capital, but I fancy that his illogitimate sources 
of income would bo found to amount to much 
more. 

If an early report of a robbery or murder be 
mace to the nearest Kardar tho escape of tho 
perpetrator is next to impossible, as whon once 
a Puggee or tracker is fairly laid on tho trail 
he never loses it. Thoso trackors aro of no par- 
ticular tribe, and aro generally cultivators, but 
axe brought up to their businoss from boyhood, 
and are wonderfully export at it, On arobbory 
taking place, tho foot-print of the robber is 
marked and covered with a dish to prevent 
obliteration. A trackor is then sont for, who 
follows the track, stop by stop, till he comes up 
with the thief. 

Tf the robbor, however, has robbed in that 
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district before, the tracker will generally tell 
by the first glanco at the foot-mark who the 
offender is, and goes straight-to his village and 
secures him. Thieves have been traced after 
an interval of time had clapsed, and to a dis- 
tance from the place of porpetration, almost in- 
credible ; through the running stream, over the 
newly-ploughed field, through standing corn, 
over the hard soil of tho desert, through tho 
crowded bazaar, and along the high road, tho 
criminal was hunted down. When the foot- 
marks of thieves were traced to a village, tho 
zemindar was held rosponsible for the alleged. 
value of the property stolen unless he could 
show that the foot-marks went beyond. In 
cases of cattle theft, four times the number 
stolen wore taken from tho thiof; three-fourths 
thereof boing appropriated by the Sirkar. 
Colonel Rathborne relatcs an instance of the 
theft of a camel which was tracked a certain 
distance, when tho tracks were lost and the 
search abandoned. Several months afterwards 
the same tracker was employed in tracking 
some stolen animals in a distant district, and 
whilst doing so came across a camel’s track, 
recognised it as that of the camel he had lost 
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trace of so many months previously, followed it 
up, and secured the thief, who pleaded guilty, 
Tt is said that a first-rate tracker novor forgets 
a foot-print he has once scon. 

Captain Marston, with a party of his police, 
assisted by trackers, followed seven robbers at 
the rate of fifty miles a day, camo up with and 
captured them, after a march of above 200 
miles, with the stolen property in thoir pos- 
session, 

Tho ordeal of firo and water was frequently 
resorted to by tho Ameors in tho absenco ‘of 
direct proof, In the latter ordoal the accused 
svas lowered. into a well, placing his head under 
water; at the very moment, a strong man shot 
an arrow as far as it would go, and another ran 
to pick it up. If the accused could remain 
under water till the arrow was brought back, 
which was signalized by the shaking of a ropo, 
he was declared innocent; butif he raiscd hig 
head a moment before that, he was pronounced 
guilty. I havo been shown a well at Khyr- 
poor in which this ceremony is said to havo 
been performed not very many years ago, 

In the trial by fire a trench was dug, soven 
cubits in length, and fillod with firewood, which 
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was lighted, and the accused, having his legs 
encased in green plantain leaves, had to pass 
from end to end through the flames, his escape 
without injury being held as proof of his in- 
nocence, 

The lifting of red-hot iron was also deemed 
a satisfactory proof of the same. 

The shaving off of boards and parading a 
criminal on an ass, face to the tail, are punish- 
menty sanctioned to repress immorality in both 
SOXCS, 

Murder in most casés arises from the in- 
fidelity or supposed infidelity of the wivos or 
other near fomale relations of the murderers. 
Notwithstanding tho strong warning of Sir 
Charles Napier on tho subject, tho practice of 
murdering women still prevails to a lamontable 
extent even in the country under British rule, 
and. still more so, I am assured, in the Khyvr- 
poor territory. The way in which this is ef- 
fected in the former districts is genorally by 
strangulation, tho husband making it appear 
that the unfortunate woman committed suicide, 
In Sindh the females of a family are looked 
upon as slaves, They arc commonly sold by 
their parents to the highest bidder, without the 
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least regard to other objects; and as the educa. 
tion of the women teaches them to look upon 
sensual indulgence as the chief aim and ond of 
their existence, it can be no mattor of astonish- 
ment if in after-life they often prove unfaithful 
and vicious, ‘To restrain their evil proponsi- 
ties uncontrolled authority was permitted over 
the lives and liberty of the women, and thore 
was no punishment for him who killed a near 
female relative, if he could bring proof of hor 
want of chastity ; and the word of the murderer 
was generally considered sufficient proof of tho 
guilt of his victim [vide Parliamentary Records, 
vol. 49 of 1854]. Many women have been put 
to death on no other evidence than having 
been seen talking with a man when coming 
from the well with water. In fact, if tho brutal 
husband was satisfied of hor guilt, no man had 
a right to question him if ho murdcrod hor. 
She was his property, and ho was the principal 
. loser by her death. Tho lives of both offendors 
were taken if possible; but tho man was ge- 
nerally able to escapo, though the woman was 
seldom so fortunate, Captain Young, Judge 
Advocate General, states that it has frequently 
happened that the wretched creaturo has beon 
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made to kneel down by her savage oppressor, 
her head being cut off with almost the for- 
mality of a judicial execution, the bystanders 
evidently considering it as such, and never 
attempting to interfere. Strange and almost 
incredible are some of the instances on record 
of these murders. Tho man, as above stated, 
genorally escaped; but if at any future period 
he fell into the hands of the tribe whose honour 
had been insulted, they made no hesitation in 
murdering him, unless he was able to purchase 
his lifo with money, or by presenting a daugh- 
ter or other female relative in oxchange for the 
unfortunate woman who had been murdered on 
his account, But, if the tribe wore bent on 
blood, no lapso of time was suflicicnt to prevent 
their gratifying their revenge; and a caso is 
on record of a man having beon murdered on 
account of a supposed intrigue with the mother 
of one of the murderers about twonty years 
previously, 

Tho practice of wife-murder was carried out 
as savagely by the Hindoos as by the Mahome- 
dans; tho Hindoo population of Shikarpoor 
being alone, I believe, an exception to this 
rule, The women of that city are proverbially 
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unchaste, but no murders wero ever heard of 
there in consequence. Not very long before I 
went to Khyrpoor a very barbarous murder of 
this kind was there perpetrated ; and, according 
to my informant, groat doubt existed as to tho 
guilt of the parties, who wore meroly seen 
laughing together, for which both were put to 
death on the spot by the barbarous husband. 
My informant too was not likely to have any 
leaning towards the parties if he believed thom 
guilty ; for on hearing of tho death of an East 
Indian woman at Kurrachee, who was caught 
by her husband under circumstances which 
could leave no doubt of her guilt, and was shot 
by him on the spot, ho observed, “ A teba—Inshf 
hea,” “ Right—he did justice.” I may men- 
tion that this Rast Indian woman had resided 
for somo time at Khyrpoor, whore her mal- 
practices were notorious | 

The practice of selling wives on occasion of 
family quarrels ig still common in Meer Ali 
Moorad’s territory, though His ILighness pro- 
fesses, and perhaps bolieves, that slavery has 
been abolished in his dominions, An instanco 
of such sale occurred amongst my own servants 
whilst I was at Khyrpoor. My Bheesiy, ov 
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water-carrier, had a good-looking and very 
hard-working wife; but they got on indifferent- 
ly together, and one day the Bheestun went off 
with her mother, brother, and his wife. Tho 
husband and his friends pursued the fugitives, 
who were’ overtaken at the Butico Ferry, 
opposite to Larkhana, and brought back, under- 
going severe treatment, I was told, on the 
way. After arriving at Khyrpoor, the hus. 
band, having flogged the poor woman most 
cruelly, divorced her, though he did not pre- 
tend to any feelings of jealousy; and, much to the 
mimoyance of his own father, with whom she 
‘was a favourite, sold her for sixty rupees, £6 
sterling, to the Afghan Jemadar of Horse, 
Hubbeeb Khan, with whom she seemed to 
lead a much less laborious lifo than that of a 
water-carrier, her scanty attire being cast 
away, and handsome garments bofitting her 
change of position assumed ; whilst her princi- 
pal duty seemed to bo preparing the Jemadar’s 
pipe and handing it to him. These domestic 
matters were indeed very visible to myself, from 
my Bala Khana overlooking the platform on 
which the Jemadar passed most of his time on a 
charpoy, stoking, when not in attendance on 
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the Meer. Iwas so much disgusted with the 
conduct of my Bheesfy in tho above matter 
that I sent him about his business, much to 
the astonishment of my other servants, who 
seemed to consider him a very injured man, 
and after some days teased mo into re-cuter- 
taining him. 

Highway robbery was formerly of frequent 
occurrenco in Sindh, but, thanks to the excel- 
lence of tho police, is now almost wknown. 
Tho favourite localities for theso depredations 
were the road between Sukkur and Shikarpoor, 
and the vicinity of the Lukkee Pass, on the 
right bank of the Indus, and on the left bank, 
betweon Halla and the Khyrpoor territories. 
The robbers were principally from the hills 
towards Beloochistan; they came down in 
parties of fivo or six, armed with sword and 
shield, and occasionally one or two of tho 
number carried also a matchlock, Theso rob- 
bers were mounted on sorry-looking mares, 
but capablo of such great endurance as to get 
over 50 or 60 miles at a stretch in a rapid 
ambling pace, thus baffling the pursuit of the 
police. Nobut, the notorious leador of » rob- 
ber band, was, howover, at length taken, and 
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executed at Sukkur, when his followers dis- 
persed, 

The principal of the cultivating and pastoral 
classes in Sindh are the Jutis, who are supposed. 
to be the descendants of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants, who were forced to embrace Mahomedan- 
ism. The Jutts are a hard-working race, who 
support themselves by rearing camels, feeding 
flocks, and cultivation. It is rare that a Jutt 
ever rises to any distinction, and then it is only 
as a cultivator and yeaver of cattle. The Jutt 
women are extremely good-looking, and no 
less remarkable for their chastity and industri- 
ous habits. The Khosas of Upper Sindh are 
also a pastoral tribe, as are the Sumahs and 
some others, 

The camel-drivers of Sindh are all Jutts ; 
and these people, boing thoroughly acquainted 
with the ailments of the “ship of the dosert,” 
are always consulted in regard to the health of 
that most valuable but very delicate animal. 
For my own part, however, when a camel pots 
seriously sick, I give him up as what the 
Americans would call “a gone ’coon,” for I 
have had good experience of them in Indian 
field service, and consider them oxceedingly 
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“ dolicato plants ; ” ond from what I hoard of 
thom in Sindh, tlicy avo ag little hardy thoro 
asin India. Indood, I was credibly assured by 
& man upon whom I depond, thet ono of his 
camols actually died from tho tormont of tho 
musquitoos during the inundation, 

Tho Boloochecs, asbeing tho tribe of tho lato 
ruling powers of Sindh, and undoubtedly tho 
most warlike raco in tho country, aro still 
lookod on with somothing liko awe; they aro 
foudatory lords of much of the soil, afid inhovit 
a good deal of tho prido of thoir ancestors, 
Thoy aro said to be au ignorant, and. indolent, 
and. insolent raco; and though I am bound to 
concur in tho two first charges, I cannot in tho 
last, for I look upon Ilis Tighnoss Moor Ali 
Moorad as tho perfection of Asiatic high breed- 
ing. ITis older sons may indood, in a small 
dogreo, want tho high polish of thoir princely 
fathor, yot thoir gonuino kindnoss of manner, 
and tho kindnoss of mannor of thoir rolatives, is _ 
all that could bo dosirod, and tho frank and 
honest courtesy of their followers was but little 
bohind thom, Tho Boloochoos aro Jaghoordars 
and foudatorics, considor thomsclyos wavriom, 
and as such look down with contompt on 
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the cultivators of the soil. They are a very 
patriarchal poople ; each tribe will obey its 
chief alone, 10 whom, as the father of a family, 
all look for counsel and direction, his opinion 
being held as law. Heads of tribes, familios, 
and castes exercise an undefined influence 
among their mombers; in default of the father 
the nearest male relative has the right of dis- 
posal of a girl in marriage. They have no 
idea of luxury or comfort; their Tandas or 
yillagos are generally a collection of sheds, 
which the bipeds share with the quadrupods, or 
al any rate a pet mare generally shares the 
accommodation of the mistress of the family, 
The Beloochee women are coarso and ill-favour- 
od, slaves to tho mon, who pass their timo, as fer 
as possible, in smoking, drinking, or sleop. In the 
hot season the Boloochcoo wears a phyran, or 
muslin blouse, and loose pagammas, or drawors 
of voluminous dimensions. In cold weathor a 
warm choga* of Cabool cloth, or a poshéeen, 
, literally, skin jacket, from the same country, is 
worn by all the Jeau monde of Khyyvpoor. A 
waistband of silk or gaudy-colourod cotton 
complotes tho suit. The head is noyor shaved; 
* Robo 
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but tho hair, of which thoy are vory proud, is 
twistod into a knot on tho top of tho head: Tho 
national cap covered with brocade is, to my 
thinking, far inforior to tho turban in grandeur 
of appearance, 

The Boloochee women wear a full petticoat, 
gathered in at tho waist, and trousors, a cloth 
tied round the nock and undor tho arms, which 
covers tho bosom, a muslin Dupudla being 
thrown over tho head. ‘They aro a vory dirty 
people, and woar luo cloths, as such do not 
show tho dirt, thoy say, 

Tho Boloochoos, in common with tho Rajpoots 
of Cuich, maintain bards and minstrols, who 
sing’ of tho decds of thoir great doparted, and 
are by no means noglectful of thoix own intorests 
in rospoet to tho living, whom thoy praise in the 
most sickening manner; indeed, [ have known 
that really sonsiblo Prince, Meor Ali Moovad, sit 
for hours, listoning with ovidontly intonso satis- 
fnetion to tho most absurd tixades of adulation, 
in which ho was mado to appoar tho greatest of 
warrior monarchs, far surpassing Aloxandot and. 
every hero of antiquity known to them, ‘Tho 
Luis ave a tribe who follow the vocation of 
bards and minstrols; and I romomber one of 
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these men, who was upwards of a hundred 
years of age, and had. been in the service of tlre 
Meor’s ancestors since boyhood. Anothor of 
these minstrels was also far advanced in years, 
and he died whilst I was at Khyrpoor; his 
name was Juddarung [coloured everlastingly]; 
and it was declared that after his interment 
his old horse was so grieved at the loss of his 
master, that he ‘refused both grass and water 
for three days, and broko his head-ropo repeat- 
edly to get to the gravo of the doceasod, whore 
he was found smelling at the carth, and was 
with difficulty removed. ‘The story was firmly 
believed by all classes at Khyrpoor. 

The instruments usod by tho Meer’s musicians 
are, I beliove, from Surat or Bombay; but the 
ordinary instrument of Sindh is tho tomtom, 
which varies in sizo from about three feot in 
diameter to the calibre of a slop-basin, and this 
is the instrument omployed at Nautehes and 
the like, being beaton with tho fingors just 
do mark the time. The larger kinds are used 
in procossions, carricd on a camel or in a cart. 
A kind of guitar, formed out of a dried gourd, 
resembling the cilar of India, is vory generally 
played on at Nautchos, of which the Ameor, 
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indeed I may say all Sindhians, aro passion. 
ately fond; and Kunchunnces, or professional 
dancers, aro to be found in overy largo town. 
To my thinking nothing can bo moro mono- 
tonous than thoso oxhibitions, of which IT saw 
a good many whon at Khyrpoor, ‘That city 
has always boon celebrated, I boliovo, for its 
danseuses. Burnos spoaks of one, by namo 
Jowun Buksh, who possossed great boauty, 
When I was thero Ameor Buksh was tho prima 
donna of the Khyrpoor Opora; tho othor ladies 
of hor Taee/a, or scl, wero Mona and Bogtzn 
Buksh, but Amoor Buksh was by far tho hand- 
somest of all, This lady was undor ¢he protec- 
tion of Ifoto Singh, tho Iindoo minister, or 
Mooktyar Kar, of Tlis ITighnoss, but followed 
hor calling as a lady of the Opora just as usual. 
The quantity of ardent spirits that tho Kun- 
chunneos swallow of an ovening is somothing 
astonishing. The appoaranco of thoso ladios is 
not confined to ovoning parties, for on all 
occasions of Stato Durbars, tho Kunchunnoog 
take caro to attond, and gonovally dorivo largess 
when they do go. 

The Peers, Soyuds, and othor protonders to 


Moslem sanctity, aro tho leeches who suck tho 
BP 
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blood of thé people, for they, being profoundly 
ignorant of their own veligion, save its com- 
monest forms, place implicit faith in the holi- 
ness and sanctity of their spiritual advisers, and 
the efficacy of their prayers. ‘Thus the country 
is overrun by these impostors; indeed, an early 
writer, in describing the Sindhian. character , 
observes : : : 
“That the Sindhian shows no liberality’ 
but in feeding lazy Soyuds, no zeal but in 
propagating the’ Faith, no spirit but, in cele- 
brating the Mod, and no taste but in orna- . 
menting old tombs.” The Amecrs themselves _ 
submitted ‘blindly to be thus priestridden ; 
‘and, strange to say, no one is more :com- 
plotely* so than. Meer Ali Moovad, .whiose 
' Conscience-keoper, Syed Jaffer, Ali Shah, 
voceives a fortieth part of His Highness’ 
‘revenue, and has obtained unbounded influence 
over his master by-his spiritual position. Tho 
. four great Syed families settled in Sindh ‘are 
‘Bakhavi, Mathavi, Shirazi, and Sekhirazee ; 
who are.all: of the Sheeah persuasion. . Under 
‘the government, of the Ameers the Seyuds en- 
joyed immimity from capital punishment. 
Sone of the. finest lands are held by these 
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drones in Inam, ov gift; and every chief, how- 
ever small, and overy community, has a 
Peer o Moorshid, ox spiritual guido, who docs 
not maintain charge of thoir. consciences for 
a trifle, Tho Faquirs’ of Sindh too.are a, 
class that I do not admire, ‘ospecially tho 
sturdy and truculont. ruftians who solicit alms 
in a tone that will’ hardly. admit of donial 
from the weak and peaceful cultivator. 

Tho late’ Sir Honry Pottinger, who was 


“probably. moro profoundly, acquainted with 


the Beloochees than any other European. writer,. 


“expresses it ag .his opinion that they. aro of 
Israolitish descont, as a branch of tho Af 
‘ghans; and ho quotes corfain instances .of 


emblanco botweon tho laws of the Beloo- 


_ dheos and thogo of tho ancient Jows. Thus,’ 


‘that in’ the ovent of tho death of a husband 
“his brother is bound to marry tho widow, and 


any childron sho may havo aro heirs to tho 
deceased [seo Doutoronomy xxv. 5 and ' 6]; 
ifa marricd woman elope, she and. her pa- 
ramour aro to bo pub to death, “that evil 
may be put away;? snd a man may only, 
divoree his wife according’ to ‘rules ‘similar. to 


‘those of the Jows. © Tho opinion of ‘Sir Honry, 
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Pottinger evidently inclines to this, that al- 
though Boloochec customs have been much 
changed by the frequent invasions of their 
country, yet they may have presorved. 
some of their ancient laws, and that thoso 
wero Jowish laws of the Covenant, Tho 
Beloochees, however, do not appear at all 
flattoved at the supposition, and stoutly ro- 
pudiate the idea of any mixturo of Jowish 
blood in their veins, declaring themsclves of 
pure Arab origin, Be that, however, as it 
may, thero is much ominently Jewish in tho 
appearanco of the Beloochecs; certainly not 
that of the small-staturod Jow of England, 
but of tho tall, noble-looking Jow of tho East, 
as ho is to be seen in the Levant at this day, 
and as portrayed by the great Italian masters. 
Té is supposed that the Beloochoos originally 
camo from Mukran; in figure they aro larga 
and muscular, comploxion dark, nose peculiarly 
aquiline, and eyes of tho most expressivo 
description. Tho hair is generally worn long, 
falling in ringlets over tho neck and shouldors, 
a large turban covering the head (I speak of 
the Hill Beloochees), and a dress of dirty 
cloth, shaped in tho fashion of that wom 
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by the anciont Jows, boing an onormously 
full potticoat, something similar to tho flow- 
ing “Juklanilla” of tho Albanians. Tho Bo- 
loochees, howover, do not obsorye tho Jowish 
law [seo Douteronomy, chaptor xxii. 11] pro- 
hibiting the wearing of “ woollen and linen 
togethor ;” but in this thoy may hayo adopted 
the custom of tho neighbouring tribes. Moro- 
over, the climate of Beloochistan is, I beliovo, 
much moro severe than that of Syria; but in 
Sindh this ‘costumo is ill-adapted for tho 
climate, and. is rarely scon in Sindh Propor. 
The Miani tribo aro all fishormon, or boat.’ 
men, on tho Indus’ and its tributarios, and 
from thoir occupation and habits aro almost 
amphibious. ‘Thoy aro tho most robust and 
activo raco in Sindh, and thoir franknoss of 
bearing and livoly tomporament impross stran- 
gors in thoir favour, This tribo rosido ontirely 
on tho banks of tho rivor and Lake Munchur, 
where wholo familics of thoso pooplo Iivo 
entiroly in thoir boats afior tho Chinoso 
fashion, Tho womon row or stoor the poats 
as vigorously as tho mon, and aro as powor- 
fully built as their partnors, T was presont 
on one occasion at thoir Ecd, or fostival, and 
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witnessed their national dance. The women 
of the tribe camo all dressed in their best; 
their figures appearcd large and thick-sct, 
their comploxions oxtremely dark, probably 
from constant exposure to the burning sun of 
Sindh. Indecd few, except the younger oncs, 
had any pretension to good looks; their orna- 
monts too were even large in proportion to 
the amplitudo of their charms, their nose- 
rings seemingly thyeatoning to break through 
tho cartilage of that feature. In their national 
dance both sexes join at marriages and festivals, 
forming a circle round tho musicians, moving 
in slow timo, with clapping of hands and stamp- 
ing of the fect. Tho Mianis are’ generally 
poor, and dissipation increases thoir poverty, 
although they aro” very industrious, boing 
constantly occupicd in tho manufacture of mats 
and baskets, which they weavo vory tastofully 
from the reeds and grasses growing on the 
bank of tho Indus. ‘When residing in tho 
large towns on tho river, tho Mianis occupy a 
sepazate quarter, living in Landcos, where tho 
mon sell spirits and beat tomtoms, and the 
ladies dance and do their best to decoy passers 


by. 
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Tho Pullah fishory, for which tho Indus is 
celobrated, is ontircly in tho hands of tho 
Mianis. This is tho Ifilsah, or gablo fish of tho 
Ganges, and. is considered iho most dolicate fish 
that swims. It is caught in this wiso : — Tho 
fisherman, boing provided with a hollow float 
of about fivo foet in diamnotor, a bag not, having 
a string ticd to tho narrow ond, attached toa 
long polo and a stilotto, after commending 
himself to tho protoction of God, propols his 
float into the middlo of tho stream; ho thon 
turns his faco up tho rivor, and as ho floats 
down thrusts tho net into doop wator, its mouth 
being kopt down tho stroam, and tho narrow 
ond drawn up by tho string hold in his hand, 
Tho fish, which lio with their hoads wp-stroam, 
strike through tho oponing into thonet. Whon 
a fish announces his prosonco by tho shock which 
ho gives to tho not, tho string is slackoned, tho 
polo raisod, and tho not drawn up; by thoso 
movomonts tho net is first oponed and then 
closed upon tho fish, which whon brought to 
tho surfaco is piorcod by tho stilotto, deposited 
in tho hollow float, and tho not is sunk again, 
Tho fishorman after a timo makes for tho shore, 
botakes himsolf with his ‘gear to his former 
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starting point, and launches forth again. Tho 
Pullah fish is considered a groat delicacy, but I 
was rather disappointed in it, as it is without 
exception tho most bony fish that swims, and is 
so rich as to run into oil on ono’s plate. On 
first coming in scason the Pullah fish fetches 
a good price in the large towns upon the Indus; 
but as vast quantities are captured it soon be- 
comes cheap, and this, with the Dumbrat, tho 
Poekee, and Gundun, forms the principal article 
of food of the Khyrpoor people, who are too 
poor to afford much moat, The Pullah fish 
comes in scason about March. 
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Tiindoos in Sindh—Lheir Pvonliar Customs—Indifleronce in Mat- 
tors of Casto and Religionm—Petty Tradeis—Tho Sindhi Langungo 
—Dnaleet of tho Beloochees—Khy:poor Aatiflcers—-Chellas— 
Meona—Manufacture of Arms at Hyderabad—Sword of ‘Limowr 
—Division of ‘Time—Sindhian Hras—Tho Year—the Seasons— 
Months, Weeks, and Days—Minor Divisions—Indian Astionom- 
jeal Yoar— Khyrpoor Water-Clock— ‘The Ghurryal—Mode of 
marking Time at Khyrpoor—Dejoo Kot—Lxtraordinny Gut— 
Its Insmiplion—Ali Moorad’s Polioy—Muliny of the Meer’s 
Troops—Embargo on his Breakfast—Tho Iukeom Emaum Ood 
Deon Khan—Aucedoto of a Boloochcs Chiof—Ancedoto of tho 
Rajah of Wunpuly—Tho Iukeom in London, 


Tre ITindoos in Sindh aro omigrants, or 
tho doscondants of emigrants, from Mooltan and 
other countrios to tho north, and aro divided 
into two classes, tho Lohanas and tho Bhatias. 
With trifling exceptions tho ontire trado of 
Sindh is in the hands of the Ifindoos, who 
mako onormous sums by renting tho revenues 
of tho country, At least, such was the practice 
in the time of the Ameors; and such is still 
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the practice in the Khyrpoor territory, whero 
tho necessities of the sovereign ever compel him 
to forestal his reyenucs. The renters of thom 
of courso make a good thing of their bargain, 
as tho Meer will consent to any sacrifico ag a 
means of prosent gratification ; for the present is 
all that Mahomedan princes attond to, and tho 
consequence is that thoy aro always in im- 
poverished circumstances. In formor timos, 
whon all Sindh was under tho Amoors, tho poor 
Sahocars used to be awfully squeezed by thom ; 
yet oven then they mado thoir calculations 
accordingly, and managed to accumulate riches. 
Now the caso is altered, for though His Highness 
Moor Ali Moorad: would very gladly extract 
some of his Hindoo subjects’ rupees from their 
rigidly-closod. monoy-bags, he very well knows 
that any act of violenco would prejudico his 
own interests. 

The Memuns are said to be Hindoos from 
Cutchee, who became Mahomedans, and im- 
migrated into Sindh; they aro a people deserved-~ 
ly respected. The Lohano caste of Hindoos 
are divided into two great classes, according 
to their several occupations. 

1, The Amils, or Government sorvants. 
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2. Tho Sahocars, merchants, &e. 

The first have adopted tho Moosulmaun 
costwno, woar tho Sindh cap, tho beard long, 
the sootan, or drawors, and _ouly shavo tho 
crown of the head. They do not, howovor, 
trim the moustaches according io the Sunnat; 
they often put on the sectarian mark, and wear 
the pyran, ox shirt, open on the loft sido, whilst 
the Mahomedans wear it so on tho right, Thoy 
have not adopted circumcision, and neithor cat 
nor intermarry with Moslems. Thoy cat the 
samo food as tho Sarsudh Brahmuns, and buy 
flosh from Mahomedans, as it is unlawful for 
‘thom to tako lifo, Thoir marriages gonerally 
cost from 600 to 600 rupoos. Thoy seldom 
take a socond wifo unloss the first prove barren. 
They do not objoct 10 marry a widow, In tho 
Khudabadi casto of Lohano, if a girl becomes 
a widow at an carly age, her doccasod hus- 
band’s brothor gonovally marries hor. Tho 
proliminary coromonios are tho Mungno, or be- 
trothal, which is conducted by tho intervention 
of a Sarsudh and a Zajoh, or musician, and thoir 
wives, Tho males onter into a troaty with 
tho bride’s fathor, tho femalos arrango mattors 
withthe women, If all goes on smoothly, thoy 
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on the first fortunato day send some sweot- 
meats, cocoa-nuts, and a few rupecs to the sistor 
or sister-in-law of tho bridegroom, This con- 
cluded, the parties patiently await the means 
of matrimony. Tho nuptial ceremony lasts 
from. nine to 80 days. Much feasting takes 
place-——Brahmuns and Gooroos read out the 
different formulas; and, lastly, the bride is 
taken to her husband’s house. 

The Hindoos in Sindh pay as much voneration 
to the sanctifiod resorts of tho Moslem as Ma- 
homedans themselves. Many wero compelled 
by the Ameers to abandon their religion, the 
most trivial circumstances being used as pro- 
texts for such oppression. Thus any one who 
in conversation mentioned the word russee, a 


_Yope, was supposed to have invoked the pro- 


phet, and ‘was compolled to perform the first 
rite of Islamisth. It’is on official record that 
thé head Moonshee at Khyrpoor would nevor 
write the name of the villago of Russoolabad, 
calling it always Wuzeerabad.* 

In tho Khyrpoor country there are vory 
many Hindoos in the Meer’s employ, but 
they all woar the Sindh cap, and so comploto- 

* Blue Book, vol. 49 of 1854, 
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ly adopt tho Mahomedan dross and mannev 
as to bo scarcoly recognizable, ‘The Ilindoos 
of Sindh caro vory little for casto projudices ; 
in fact, tho forco of circumstances has com- 
pellod thom to throw overboard most of thoir 
seruplog on the subject of dofilomont, Thoy 
aro gonorally of fair comploxion; somo fow' 
livo in comfortable style in the largo cities, but : 
tho ordinary Bunnyas in overy bazaar are 
much tho same moan and cringing raco ; filthy 
in thoir porsons, and still moro so in their 
dwollings than Mahomodans themsclvos, The 
Hindoo women dress precisely: tho samo as 
tho Mahomodans. As a class tho ILindoos of 
‘Sindh aro far loss rospoctable than thoso of - 
Tindoostan; but it is only justico to thom to 
declaro that I never mot with anything but 
good faith in pocuniary iransactions, on tho 
part of tho Sindh Sahocars, through whom I 
vomitted considerable sums. Indood thoir 
honesty in such transactions is provorbial. 

In tho countries north-west of tho Indus 
tho IZindoos aro far loss particular in mattors 
of casto and religion than thoir strictor brothren 
in India; but possibly this may havo arisen 
from the porsecution they have experienced on 
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the part of the Mahomédans. “But few: Brah- 
muns and Gooroos are to be mot with in Sindh, 
and it was only at Shikarpoor that ‘they were 
allowed to celebrate their festivals ; but in 
the districts under the British Government 
those restrictions are now removed, and Mocr 
Ali Moovad.‘is desirous of affording all possible 
encouragement to’ a people who mainly supply 
him with, the sinews of war. Moreover his 
Mooktyar Kar and others of his principal and 
most trusted servants are Hindoos. To those 
acquainted. with Khyrpoor I. need hardly 
mention that I particularly refer to the Meer 
Moonshee Kissundass, his. brother Bissundass, 
with their nephews and sons. Kissundass is a 
man of first-rate ability, and his brother is but 
little, if at all, inferior in qualifications. Thoy 
ave vespected by all classes, and are, I boliovo, 
as honest men as it is possible to find in the 
unhealthy atmosphere of any Indian Durbar, 
Tn every-corner of Sindh and Beloochistan, 
however small the village,: is to be found a 
Hindoo, with his petty shop.of groceries; in 
his own person practising the most intense self. 
denial till his meats have increased. These 
men moreover. make themselves so useful in the 
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pecuniary matters of the wild and bloodthirsty 
Mahomedan. tribes amongst whom they dwell, 
tliat self-interest very generally ‘insures their 
protection, As tho dullaul, or broker, in FLin- 
dustan. generally settles overy bargain, so tho 
like practice has been introduced by the Hin. 
doos into the countries wost of the Indus,‘whoro, 
according to Captain Postans, the smallest 
bargain is never struck ‘botweon two, natives . 
without the intervention of the Hindoo dullaul 
or broker: who, covoring his hand with a 
large cloth, runs backwards and forwards bo- 
‘tween the parties, grasping alternatcly a hand 
of each, The cloth is used to cover cortain 
signs which are conveyed as to the amount 
offered, by squeezing the joints of the fingers, 
which stand for units, tons, or hunilrods, as 
the. caso may be: thus tho bystandors are kept 
in the dark as to the prico at which an article is 
sold, and irritation avoided at offering before 
others a lower sum than is expected would 
be taken. This is procisely tho practico that 
obtains in India, 

The Hindoo traders of Sindh are gonorally . 
abject in manner, but those in Government 
employ are as independent. in bearing as 
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tho Mahomedans themselves. All classos aliko 
eat animal food, and are not at all particu- 
lar touching its quality; goat’s flesh is pre- 
ferred to that of sheep by Mahomedans, but 
tho lower and working classes can afford vory 
little animal food, and subsist chiofly on 
Tuwari cakes and fish, The wealthy onjoy 
rich food, but the pillaus of Sindh are too 
greasy for my taste; and as the Sindhians 
cannot bear anything pungent, a+ good 
cwry is not to bo mot with thero, Milk, 
curds, and cakes of coarso flower are the 
chief food of tho shepherds and wandering 
tribes, 

The Sindhi languago is of Hindoo origin, 
being a corruption from tho Sanserit, writton 
in a peculiar charactor, callod tho Khooda 
Wadi, in which the Hindoos herotofore kopt 
all their accounts; but this will probably bo 
suporseded by the newly-established Sindhi 
charactor, unless tho ILindoos, with their usual 
reluctance to change, persist in adhering to 
tho Khooda Wadi character. 

Tho Beloochocs have a peculiar dialect of 
their own, called Sera, in some dogreo re- 
sembling tho Pushtoo of tho Afghans; but it 
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is merely oral, and most barbarous in sound, 
—indeed fow keop it up. In Uppor Sindh, 
Punjabee is much used by traders and othors 
having intercourse with Mooltan, 

The artificors of Khyrpoor aro gonorally of 
tho most indifferent doscription, though you 
are told that in tho time of Meer Roostum 
the finost workmon in Sindh wero to bo found 
at Khyrpoor, which was thon famous for its 
armourors, saddlors, ombroiderers, goldsmiths, 
&e. But thon it was tho rosidonge of tho 
Talpoor Ameers of Uppor Sindh, THis'Highnoss 
Meer Ali Moorad alono oxcopted, with all thoir 
rotainors, and tho rovenues of tho family, about 
nino lakhs of rupees por annum, wero entirely 
spent within its walls; whilst now ono fiftioth 
part of that sum is not oxponded thoro by 
its prosont sovorcign. No wondor, thon, that 
all the best workmen havo comigrated to 
Bombay, or other places whore thoy could 
find a moro profitable field for thoir skill, 
The goldsmiths of Khyrpoor, with ono ox- 
ception, are vory coarso workmen at present. 
This man makos rings of a peculiar kind, 
which aro cortainly vory dclicate and beauti- 
ful; thoy are called chella, aud aro worn thyee 
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in a set; a thin ring is first put on, then a 
broader one inlaid with a kid of onamel, 
called Meena, of various rich colours, lastly 
another thin one, which completes the set. 
This kind of onamel, if is said, can only be 
made by one family in Sindh, who possess 
the secret, which was brought from Persia by 
an Ameer, who had. been there captive, in the 
time of Nadir Shah, and learned the art during 
his captivity. Chellas of silvor mecna aro 
worn two in a set, and both kinds form the 
lovo-gifts of Sindh, Fine goldon ornamonis, 
as also those of enamel, gold snufi-boxes, 
Kulleans and Hookahs ornamented with gold 
or silver, aro still procurable to order at 
Hyderabad. 

Sindh was always colcbrated for its arms, 
which wore very superior to anything fabri- 
cated in India, especially tho matchlock and 
gun barrels, which are twisted in tho Damas- 
cus style. Tho Ameors used to procuro the 
very best to bo had from Persia and Con- 
stantinople, and though such wore valued 
highly, tho arms manufactured in Sindh wero 
nealy if not quite oqual in goodness and 
appearance; for they aro inlaid with gold, 
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and as highly finished as tho foroign barrels, 
The Ameers always appreciated tho English 
locks, but thought our barrels too slight for 
their heavy charges; to this, howover, Mcer 
Ali Moorad was dn excoption, as he know 
the superiority of English guns over all othors, 
and, as I have boforo said, took back with him 
a very large supply of the finest guns mado by 
tho first makers in London. His Highness, 
moroover, brought with him to England the 
head gunsmith of Khyrpoor, who thoroughly 
understands ‘his business, as far as it can bo 
learned in India, and I havo no doubt profited 
by his frequent visits to tho establishmonts, of 
Mossrs Purdey, Lancastor, &c., whore ho passod. 
a good deal of his timo when in London. 
I have seon a very nico-looking viflo of this 
man’s mako, and was assurod. that it shot vory 
strong and truo. He also turns out oxcollont 
knives, of an English pattorn. Tho match- 
locks of Sindh aro heavy, awkward woapons, 
and most unwieldy, from tho stock, which is 
curiously shaped, being out of all proportion 
too light for the barrel; but they take a vory 
heavy chargo, and throw a ball to a great 
distance, 
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The Ameors had agents in Persia, Syria, and. 
Turkey, for tho purchase of guns and swords, 
and spared no oxponso to obtain the finest 
weapons—half a lakh of rupees has been given 
for a singlo blade. The value of a sword 
is judged by its temper and watering; and 
Meer Ali Moorad has some very fine ones, 
especially a sword that is declared to have bo- . 
longed originally to Timour Lung, or, as Euro- 
peans style him, “Tamerlane.” Tho blades 
of Sindhian manufacture aro yory good; thoy 
aro large, curved sabres, very sharp, and high- 
ly tempored, buf much heavier than the or- 
dinary sword-blades of India, Tho scabbard 
has a receptacle for a small knife also. Tho 
belts are gonorally of leather, richly embroider: 
od, and those of the Meor were vory handsome- 
ly mounted in gold. Tho best shields aro 
of rhinoceros’ hide, handsomely ombossed with 
gold or silvor, and inferior ones with brags, 
Tho chain armour of Sindh was highly estcom- 
ed; the finest was manufactured at Hyderabad, 
with helmet and shield to the suit; but tho 
days of chain armour have passed away, unloss 
for exportation into central Asia. Tho Sindh- 
jans take much prido in thoir embroidored 
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pouches and belts, and when travelling aro 
genorally fully equipped, if they can obtain 
permission for it. Tho workmen at tho Mcor’s 
capital are of tho worst description, oxcept 
embroiderors, and some of their productions aro 
very tasteful as regards colours. Tho loathor 
of Sindh is much superior to any prepared in 
India, but the saddlery, boots, and slippors mado 
at Khyrpoor aro all of tho coarsest description. 
I was told that thoro wero only two carponters 
in the placo; and judging from a tablo that 
one of them constructod for mo, I cannot 
speak favourably of his work, cithor as rogards 
strength or finish, though it answored my pur- 
poso to write on. 

Time passed rather heavily ab IXhyrpoor, 
as our books woro road and ro-read; but I 
devoted some portion of cach day to making 
notes of what I gleaned by inquiry, and I 
had a vory intolligont Sindheo sorvant, who 
was by calling a barbor, and could afford 
information on all local subjocts. 

In Sindh, as in India, wo find two kinds 
of yoars, viz.— 

Ist, The Mahomodan THijroo, or Lunar 
Year, : 
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2nd, The Hindoo, or Luni-Solar Year. 

The former requires no description, being 
the most simple of all divisions of timo, and 
well Imown as tho year usod by all Ma- 
homedan nations. Tho latter is a moro com- 
plicated arrangement, as tho months aro cal- 
culated according to the revolutions of the 
moon; but the seasons aro rendered subser- 
vient to both solar and lunar year, by the 
addition of an embolismic month to ono of 
tho three seasons successively, every third 
yoar; and at such times tho scason into which 
the intorealary month is introduced contains 
five instead of four lunar months. 

In India proper the year is considered to 
consist of three seasons of four months cach, 
viz. i— 

Ist, tho cold season. 

aud, tho hot season. 

8rd, the rainy scason. 

The Sindhees reckon only two seasons, viz.:— 

Ist, Siyaro, or the cold season, six 
months in duration, from Assan to 
Phaghan, included. 

2nd, Unhalo, or Ashar, the hot season, 
which contains the rest of the months. 
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In India the Adhikmasa, or ombolismic 
month is always introduced botwoon March and 
Soptember; but in Sindh the ombolism doos 
not appear to bo confined to any particular 
time, Astronomical calculations aro made by 
the Brahmuns, who prepare thoir Almanacs, 
“ Juntribal,’ every year; theso, howovor, aro 
but little usod by tho massos, as tho Brah- 
muns write thom in Sanscrit, in ordor to 
vendor them unintolligiblo 10 tho common 
people, for the purposo of constituting thom- 
selves tho solo oxplainors of thoir meaning. 

Tho era usually roforrod 10 in official and 
revonuo papors and accounts in Sindh is 
the Fuslee; ut in books, inscriptions, and 
Mahomedan writings gonorally, tho Ilijroo 
is omployed. Tho Ilindoos of Sindh uso tho 
Sambat, ov Vikvamaditye’s Eva, which datos 
from tho death of that monarch at Ujjam, 
4.c. 57, They aro cognizant of tho oxistonco 
of the sevoral Yoga, or poriods, and know 
that tho present is tho Kali Yoga, although 
they xaroly, if ever, assumo ifs commonce- 
ment as an era, 
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TIE MONTHS. 
SINDIICE. DNGLISIL 
1, Katti ose. cceees October-November. 
2. Nohti..s.sceeee November-Decomber, 
Be Pol: a6 ieee Decembor-January. 
4, Magh ......60s, January-February. 
5. Phaggwn .....5 February-March. 
6. Chait oes. eee March-April. 
7. Waishakh ...... April-May. 
8. Joth .esesereee May-June, 
9, Akhar.,........ Jduno-July, 
10, Sawan..ss.e.eee July-August. 
11, Baddo,......+.. August-September. 
12, Assu sess eeeee September-October. 
Tho era of Sambat or Vikramaditya com- 


mences on the first Katti, tho first month. 

The Indian astronomical yoar commences 
on the first Chait. As regards calculations 
of eclipses, declinations, &c., and even the 
common almanacs, tho Brahmuns throw every 
possible difficulty in the way of research. 

Both the Iindoo and Arabian week com- 
mence with Sunday, but the days are dif- 
ferontly namod, as follows :— 


SINDUTT ILTINDOO DAYS. 


1 


2. 
3. 
4, 
i) 
6. 
ve 
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Artar 
Sumar 
Mungul 
Budhar 


. Vrispat 


Sukrawar 
Chenchar 


SINDIIEE MANOMBEDAN DAYS, 
Sun’s day Achay, 
Moon’s day Sumar. 
Mars’ day Angaxo, 
Moreury’sday Arba. 
Jupiter’s day Khamis, 
Vonus’ day © Jummo. 
Satwn Chanchar. 


Tho minor divisions of timo in Sindh aro: 


1st, Pahur ....Watches; of which thovo 


ave cight in our twenty- 
four hours. 


Qnd, Ghurry ..Tours; oqual to about 


twonty-four minutes of 
our timo, 


8rd, Pul ......Momonts; of which thero 


avoaixty in tho Glurroo, 


Time is caleulatod at Khyrpoor by a wator 
clock very similar to that of tho ancionts, 
Tho following doscription of this instrumont 
is to be found in the Ayoen Akbory; “They 
make a vossel of brass, or any othor motal, 
100 tanks (about two-thirds of a seer) in woight. 
It is the shape of a cup, narrow downwards, 
and perforated at the bottom, so as just to 
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admit a golden pin that is in woight one 
mashah, and is in length the breadth of five 
fingers. Tho vessel is twolvo fingers in dia- 
moter. It is put into a bason of pure water, 
in a place where it cannot be affected by tho 
wind, or shaken by any accident. When the 
vessel is full of wator, onc ghurry is elapsed, 
and in order to give information thereof to 
those who are far or near, one stroke is given 
upon the ghurryal; for two ghurries, two 
strokes, and so on, When a Pahur is past, 
thoy first ring the number of ghurrics in the 
Pahur slowly, and then reiterate them quickly. 
The Emperor Baber, in his commentaries, says 
as follows: ‘Formorly at tho end of eyory 
palur they rang only tho number of ghurries, 
so that the pahur was not known, I com- 
“manded that in future, after striking the 
ghurry, they should also ring tho numbor of 
the pahur,” 

The same author thus describes the Ghurryal : 
“The Ghurryal is an instrumont made of 
Hust Joush, vosembling a frying pan, only 
somewhat thicker, and is-suspended by a 
string.” 

The following was the explanation given 
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to me of the manner of marking tho time at 
Khyrpoor. Immediately at sunsot cight strokes 
on the Ghurryal mark tho expiration of tho 
cight ghurrios of the watch, thon 82 strokes 
called duéeher are struck to mark tho termin- 
ation of the 32 ghurrics or four watches of tho 
day. Tho numbor of ghurrics it tho day 
watches however depends on tho longth of 
the day, and vory littlo attontion is paid to 
their oxactitude, as timo is of small value to 
any one at Khyrpoor, 

At dawn of day a six-pounder is fired from 
the Meer’s park, and at tho third ghurry after 
sunsot, the first nukkara, or kottlo-drum, is boat 
at the xotwallee. At tho termination of tho 
watch, the second nukkara is boat, and at tho 
end of tho fowth ghurry afterwards, tho third 
nukkara is boat, this boing immediately fol- 
lowed by a gun from tho park, After which 
any persons found in tho strocts aro liablo to 
be apprehonded by tho chokedars as ovil-doors., 
Asin striking the ghurryal punctuality is not 
much attended to, so the same may bo said of 
tho beaters of the nukkara, who beat them ox 
not just as they happen to think of tho duty; 
and as in tho ovening thoso worthiog aro ge- 
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nerally under the influence of Jhung, they aro 
not very particular in following ont the regula- 
tion, and the moro 80 ‘as there is no one to 
discover their noglect, since the Kotwal after 
his evening meal and postprandial potations 
is in all probability extended on a charpoy in 
a happy state of obliviousness, 

About sixteen miles south of Khyrpoor is 
the hill fort of Dejee, a placo of little strength, 
as it is commanded by a spur of the range of 
hills that runs from Rorce in a south-wosterly 
direction. Thus it must soon be reduced by 
European artillery, but I have little doubt 
Would be impregnable to the attacks of a native 
force unprovided with heavy siege guns, as the 
hill is on threo sides quite inaccessible by esca- 
lade, from being so scarped as to be almost 
perpendicular; and on the only accessible point 
tho dofences are vory strong, tho ascont ox- 
tremoly stcep, and every step of that ascent 
commanded “by the artillery and loop-holes 
above. Tho guns in this fortyess appeared. to 
be, however, in a very unserviccable stato, and 
it is now seemingly made uso of only as a stato 
‘prison, On the most clovated bastion to tho 
westward is a very long brass gun, which has 
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at some time burst and boon repaired. I am 
afraid 10 mention how many milos this gun, ac- 
cording to the Killahdar's solomn assurance, will 
propel a ball, but from its appearance fow artil- 
lery men would, I think, bo found: couragoous 
cnough to make the oxporimont; the gun boars 
the following inscription :— 


FOIFODIOGE § 
TETIRONAR RA 
DEISGI PE RAAK 
DARGOBOEGOR 
HDAC VANIER 


E 
on™ = 


On a long brass 12-pounder within the third’ 
gate is this inseription in Persian: “ Surkar 
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Mae Sclnab Bhan Talpoor, Cast by Mahomed 
» Jominal.” Date ‘illegible, looked - like “1208, 
“Also. a short gun with the like insoviption. © 
For many years after our entrance into Sindh, | 
Meor Ali Moorad refused to admit.any British offt- 
cor into his fort: and, although at themarriags: of 
His. Highness, a. visit of coremony: was made. by 
the Political Agent, and salutes wore. fired from 
- every’ bastion ofthe fortress of Dejoo in honour | 
* ‘of that fanctionary, as the roprosentitive of the 
British Government, the Meer evaded ‘every - 
reinark upon the strength of his fort, every 
approach to which: was strictly guarded; and | 
though he received his guests with all’ honour 
and distinction’ at the yz. Baugh, ‘near the 
- Village of Dejoo, he declined to admit any of © 
. them into his stronghold, even at @ season of 
peaceful rejoicing: |, From” ‘the time that Moor 
Ali Moorad fled. from KXhyxpoox' in emly mane, 
hood, he held. his little court, if court it could 
be styled, in sullen end:-baronial style, standing” 
aloof from, Bolooch clanship, and for a time 
. prsuing a ‘negitive. course rwith referonge:.tc 
the British Governinent, until circumstance: 
compelled: him, to'.a more close connection. with 
*US5 and, on all occasions, as. before observed; he 


he 
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hea proved himsolf our faithfal ally. Th ‘ofaly / 
life His Highnoss. mattitainod aigtrong standing! S 
forco of morcenaries front Hindoostan, Cabool his 
the Punjaub, Bhovwalpoor, &e,, to tho: prong 
3 ‘detriment ‘of ‘his TesoUrces, : ‘which wore quite © 
© unequal to, tho exponso of thor m¢ aintenanco ; - 
and this ‘was’ continued “after ho attained: tho .. 
a Turban of Reis, Indeed, itis a notorious. fact, 
‘that on ono. ogcasion “hig troops at Khytpoot: a 
‘wmutinied for pay, which was greatly in arrears; 
‘and adopted a novel course to: obtait it, fis thoy .., 
. suddenly rose, and taking possossion, of” every 
“avenue to His Highness, would not allow « any, : 
“of his porsonal rotainays to pass out” or his own 
“Breakfast to. pass in, intil ho had pledged. him- 
., pelf to pay“up a largo portion of tho: axvoars dud," * 
and a British, offigér; tion’ a Khyr, poor; guaran.“ 
tood tho fulfilmont-of. tho propuiso. This” oils 
ounnstatice is well rontombetod ie many: vt tho 
. -Meor’s capital. .. yl Y 
~The principal’ membor of thé suite of Ilis. 
. Highness’ Meor Ali. Moorad, svhorii: England, »' 
was. the “Hukeom Emavm' ood eon,, Khan, a 
 Vory ‘Tenrned and. highly- polished: gentloman, of © 
. Most “distinguished * bearing std” af a bo, 
~ who, liad been much. the sookoty. of Eitropean, an 
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gentlemen of position in India, and was de- 
lighted with London society. The Iukeem 
was not a nativo of Sindh; indced, he was tho 
first of his family who had over beon in that 
country, for his ancestors had long beon sottled 
in the hills north of Delhi. He had himsolf 
been all’his life in courts, and was personally 
Inown to several of the princes of Rajahpoo- 
tanah, having, as ho assured me, held high 
offices successively undor the Rajahs of Oodey- 
poor, Jessulmecr, and Biccaneor. The. cause 
of his quitting the service of tho last-namod 
prince was, he told mo, an unfortunate rivalry 
botween tho Rajah and himsclf; and he, the 
Hukeem, being the fayoured lover, his royal 
master gave him his dismissal; upon which he 
crossed tho desert to Khyrpoor, whero he re- 
ocived a ready welcome from Meor Ali Moorad, 
with whom he remained about ton years. The 
Hukeem had ovidently soon a groat deal of life, 
and was gonorally liked and esteemed, as both 
his manners and appearance wero highly in his 
favour, On first coming to England-he was 
much trusted by the Moor, and, I beliove, 
served him very faithfully; but Hig Highness 
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is of rathor a suspicious temperament, and the 
Tukeem fell undor his disploasure, Tho ill-foel~ 
ing towards him was moreovor increasod by 
the Meor ordering him off to India at a fow 
hours’ notice, 1o accompany his son Meor Fyze 
Mahomed, who was not in good hoalth. The 
Hukcem, having at the timo a lovo affair on 
his hands, positively refused to go, and his xe- 
fusal boing resented by his royal mastor, an ill 
feeling was caused thoroby. Mutual frionds 
afier a timo brought them together, but thoro 
never was a cordial reconciliation; and the 
Meor professed to be dissatisfied in money 
mattorg, though, I beliove, quito without cause, 
as I oxaminod tho accounts, which scomed clear 
and intolligiblo. Tho IIukeom cortainly ox- 
pended a great doal of money in London, but 
the possession of this ho accountod for, and I 
considered that his royal mastor’s suspicions 
wore quito unfounded. In socioty tho IIukcen 
mado himself particularly agreeablo; his man- 
nors wore highly polished, and ho possossed a 
vast fund of anecdote. Speaking to him one 
evening of iho escape from Ilyderabad | of a 
rajah, whom I knew, from somo Arghs ‘gho 
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hold him in durance thoro, he relatod an anoo- 
doto of a Beloochee chief, the Governor of 
Lheree, as follows :— 

“Suspicions boing entortained by My Ross 
Bell, Political Agent in Upper Sindh and Bo- 
loochistan, regarding Mullah Mahomed, Go- 
vornor of Lheroe, a considerablo town in Cutch, 
rather to the eastward of Bhag, who was sup- 
posed to be in treasonable correspondoned with 
the young Khan of Kilat,. then a fugitive in 
the mountains,—Mr Ross Boll, who ruled Uppor 
Sindh and Beloochistan with an iron’ hand, de- 
termined on soizing him; this, however, was 
not to be accomplished by forco, for, had force 
been attempted, the Mullah would have ‘lod. to 
tho hills and bid defiance to pursuit; so tho po- 
litical agent omployed othor and suror means, 
Mr Bell is doscribed as a man of ‘vigorous 
talent, resolute, unhositating, devoid of public 
morality, and vindictive; so, to attain his ond 
and capture tho Mullah, he corrupted his Naib, 
one Mahomed Shurrcef, a great villain, who for 
a sum of money seized and gave up his chiof to 
the British authority. To make sure of tho 
prisoner, in cage of attempts at rescue, a strong 
escort of fifty Sindh horsemen and thirty Bo- 
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loochecs had been sont to rocoive and bring 
him down to Shikarpoor, 

«Mullah Mahomed, though somowhat advanced 
in years, was still full of vigour and activity ; he 
was, moroover, a man of undaunted courago, and 
in horsemanship unequalled, thus was not likely 
to yiold his lifo without a strugglo, and ho felt 
fully assured that if taken to Shikarpoor the po- 
litical agent would put him to death, as he had 
hundreds of others, for his military exocutions 
ave said +0 havo been bloody and dosolating. 
Tho escort, having marched all night, in addition 
to somo forty miles tho preceding day, wore not 
sorry to halt at daybreak, on tho Mullah’s ze- 
quest to tho Jemadar to that effect, in erdor to 
say his prayors. Accordingly tho men dis- 
mounted, and tho woathor boing piorcingly 
cold, a largo fire was lighted, around which the 
wearied troopors sat or lay, some, indeod, being 
asleep. Tho Mullah’s prayers boing onded ho 
sat down to warm himsclf, at tho samo time 
glancing around, Tho troopers wore all off 
their guard excopt four sontries, ono on oithor 
side of the firo, in which thovo was a large and 
weighty stick, which the Mullah laid hold of, 
and suddenly rising with a shout in the faco of 
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the startled sontry, passed him like lightning, 
aud leaping on his mare, cleared the crowd in a 
moment, and was away towards the hills. Car- 
bine and matchlock balls fell like hail around 
him, but he was untouched; the Mullah’s mare 
had the speed of the wind, and quickly dis- 
tanced the pursuers, who, all but six, who wore 
particularly well mounted, gave up the chase in 
despair. Those six, however, hold on, and threo 
of them wore so well mounted that after a time 
they neared the Mullah, who had slackened his 
pace for the mare to recover hor wind. Death 
then appeared certain, as the sabros of the 
horsemen glitterod in the sun; but tho Mullah 
did not lose courage, and suddenly wheeling 
round, he struck tho two leading horsomen down 
in succession with his club, aud again pushed 
on towards the hills, noar the foot of which” 
was a wide and vory doop and rocky ravino. 
Over it tho mare sprung, but wohappily her 
strength was much exhausted, and sho foll back 
into it, injuring herself irreparably in tho fall, 
The Mullah was unhurt, but had only just time 
to scramble out and make for the hills when 
the six pursuers camo up; howover, not one of 
their horses would take the leap, and they lost 
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full half an hour in finding a place to cross, by 
which timo the Mullah had roached the hills 
and was making his way up. Secing this, the 
six troopors dismounted. and followed him, 
“Tho Mullah continued to scalo tho mountain 
side till he gould ascend no further; moreover, 
the path he had come was so narrow thal only 
one person could movo up at a timo, and it was 
also almost perpendicular, Fortunately the 
rocks sheltered him from the balls of the pur- 
suers, whose advance ho checked by throwing 
down masses of stone whonovor thoy attempted 
it. Thus passed that dreadful day, in which 
the Mullah’s sufferings from thirst were intenso; 
‘put, after all,’ said he, ‘I consoled mysolf 
with the vefloction that it was no worse than 
what wo voluntarily submit to during the 
Ramzan fostival, and I know that my pursuers 
must be equally distrossed, as thoro was no 
water within many miles of tho placo”’ Tho 
troopers ropoatodly attempted to ascend, but, 
as was afterwards learned, onc man’s skull was 
fractured, and tho arm of anothor broken, by 
the boulders of rock pourod down upon thom 
whenever thoy made tho attempt, and the 
Mullah bad abundance of such ammunition. 
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At longth the evening closod in, and to his 
great joy he saw the troopers doscond tho 
vocks, and mount their horses, which somo of 
them did with difficulty, and ono ho perccived 
required a horseman on cithor side to support 
him. Then the Mullah rvotwmed thanks to 
God for his almost unhoped-for deliverance 
from great peril, and his pious ejaculation of 
Al-humd-o-lillah was no doubt uttered in the 
fullest sincority. By that time it was pitch 
dark, and to descond without light to guide his 
stops would havo beon almost cortain desire- 
tion, ag tho chances wore he would have fallen 
down a procipica and beon dashed to picces ; 
so he patiently waited till tho moon rose, and 
then retraced his steps, and luckily bofore morn- 
ing discoyored a cattle track into tho hills; this 
he followed for a groat distanco, and at longth 
to his joy fell in with somo of tho Murreo tribo, 
when almost exhausted, for food had not passed 
his lips for cight-and-forty hours, Mullah Ma- 
homed informed me that ho had never parted 
with tho stick which had so offectually scrved 
him in a moment of imminont peril.” 

“That is a capital story,” said I, “ MWukcom 
Sahib; and now it will not be out of place to 
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relato in roturn my own anecdote regarding tho 
Rajah of Wunpurty, so hore goes :— 

“A fow miles from Kuwnool, within the 
Hyderabad frontier, stands the town of Wun- 
purty, tho capital of a little torritory, whoso 
prince is tributary to His Highness the Nizam. 
The Rajah is an extraordinary man; he spoaks 
and writes ton languages, including English, 
of which he has a fair knowledgo, and is yory 
partial to our countrymen, always roceiving 
English travollers on thoir way through his 
country with ‘much hospitelity. During the 
lato disturbances ho has rendered us good sor- 
vico in maintaining the poace of tho country, 
which ho was the better onablod to do by 
haying a small body of woll-disciplinod horso, 
foot, and artillory undor his command, Tho 
infantry, if I romombor right, wore mostly’ 
Seis, and fino stout follows thoy wore. ‘Tho 
Rajah was vory proud of his troops, which were 
clothed, armed, and disciplined just as woll as 
those of the contingout. Thoy, too, had tho 
highest confidence in thoi chicf, who had ro- 
poatedly led them to victory in encounters with 
the Rohillas and other predatory bands that 
infest the Hyderabad territory, 
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“ The Wunpurty country was productive and 
well governed by its chief, who had not only 
erected. bungalows for travellers at every stage, 
but also established free dispensaries in several of 
tho largo towns under well trained native doctors, 
with every kind of medicine at command, In 
short, the Rajah is a very superior man, and it is 
only to bo regretted that his expenditure in early 
life, though he is still a young man, was beyond 
what he could afford; for it placed him in the 
hands of the Arab money-lenders at’ Hydera~ 
bad, whose cont, per cent. exactions soon bring 
ruin on those who haye the misfortune to fall 
into their hands, ay was tho case with my 
friend the Rajah, who being indebted in a 
large sum to a powerful Arab Jomadar at Hy- 
devabad, that worthy endeavoured to got him 
into his clutches. ‘This, howover, could not 
have been but for the treachery of Rajah Ram 
Buksh, the then Peshkar to the Nizam, who, 
for a consideration, invited the Rajah to Hy- 
derabad, and when there gave him up to his 
creditor, who refused to release him without 
liquidation of the debt, with most usurious in- 
terest, or a part of the same, and a fresh bond 
for the-balance, As the Rajah was not, how- 
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ever, disposed to submit to such ‘exaction, he 
positively refused, and the result was that the 
Jemadar confined him in his own house, a 
large building with a court-yard and gnard- 
honse near the gate, over which was an Arab 
sentry, with a matchlock and several of his 
brethven.at hand. Apart from the annoyance 
of such confinement, the Rajah was treated very 
well, and he had the liberty of walking in tho 
court-yard, the gate of which gave upon the 
street, and was by day always open. 

“ One morning he was thus walking up and 
down the yard, when a horsekeepor, leading a 
very fine Arab horse, passed down the street. 
The Rajah had previously looked at horses 
thus passing, and been in the habit of convers- 
ing with the horsekeepers, and with the Arab 
sentry; so it occasioned no surpriso when ho 
spoke to the man, asking to whom tho horse 
belonged, his age, and so on, as he stood in the 
gateway. He took up onoof the horse’s feat, 
felt his legs, looked into his mouth, and. did all 
thet a regular horse-fancier would do; at length 
he told the horsekeeper to take off the cloth, 
which having done, the Rajah, to the astonish- 
ment of the sentry, vaulted on to the horse’s 
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back and was off like the wind. The sentry’s 
matchlock was standing against the wall, but be- 
fore ho was prepared to fire, the Rajah was round 
the corner and out of sight; though the poor 
horsekeeper, who was one of his own faithful 
servants, and had brought the horse to further 
his master’s escape, was cut down on the spot. 
The plan for the Rajah’s escape was cleverly 
devised and boldly carried out; ten horses 
were posted between Hyderabad and Wun- 
purty, so that the Sowars who were sent in 
pursuit had not a chance of capturing him, 
and the Rajah was thus enabled to make fa- 
vourable terms with his creditor.” 

“Those Arabs are indeed sad extortioners, I 
have heard,” said the Hukeem, “ but it is only, 
I believe, at Hyderabad that they exercise the 
calling of money-lender, and I was not aware 
of their doing so even there until I heard it 
from Colonel Sutherland, who was long in 
command. of the Nizam’s Cavalry Division of 
‘5000 horse, and consequently well acquainted 
with the customs of the country, Ah, that was 
indeed a fine Sirdar,” continued the Hukeem, 
“and his equal I never saw, either with sword 
or spear; such a horseman too that the most 
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skilful Mogul had no chanco with him, and by 
constant practice his chargers were so highly 
trained, that he could longo them in tho small- 
est possible space. I am mysolf a pretty good 
swordsman, and havo practised cutting at a 
mud wall as mucli. as’most men, but I could 
not cut anything like as doop as Suthorland 
Sahib, who used the drawing cut as we do, 
with a stiff wrist, not in tho European fashion.” 
“Yes,” I veplied, “and his oxpertness with tho 
spear was perfectly astonishing, for ho novor 
failed to oxtract the tent-pin whon ho practised 
that exercise, and it is a foat that many of your 
best spearmen fail to accomplish.” ‘Ho was 
indeed,” responded the Hukeom, ‘ a fine soldier ; 
and you must not bo voxed at my saying it, 
but I do not think much of. tho skill of your 
Lancers in general, though ho wag an excoption 
certainly, for I onco saw him pittod against 
some of the finest Béirehee Wallahs at Jnodepoor, 
and not one of them could touch him, His man- 
ner too of using the spear when attacked from 
the rear was peculiarly dextorous, for ho turned 
well round to tho left, and, holding tho point of 
his spear low, mot the assailant’s spoar with a 
slight turn of the wrist, which at onco throw up 
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the point, whilst his own spear hit his assail- 
ant in the breast; and this he did repeatedly.” 
“That is all very fine, Hukeem Sahib,” said I, 
“but you are wrong in your estimate of 
English Lancefs, for there was a trial of skill a 
few years ago at Bombay between some men of 
the 1st Bombay Lancers trained like the Euro- 
pean Lancers, and some of the Nizam’s Irregular 
Cavalry, and the latter were beaten in every en- 
counter.” ‘“ Well,” said the Hukeem, “ you will 
adhere to your opinion, but J shall stick to mine.” 

The Hukeem was himself a fine rider and a 
capital judge of a horse; for though nominally 
a doctor, he was in reality a gallant soldier, 
who in early life had seex much rough service 
in Rajahpootana, “On one occasion,” said he, 
“T was sent with,one hundred horse after a 
desperate villain who had’ been burning, slay- 
ing, and plundering, and had got clear off with 
his booty. The robbers had a considerable 
start ahead of us, but I pushed on with my 
“party as rapidly as possible, and, after a long 
pursuit, we on the evening of the third day 
learned at a village where we halted for the 
night that the enemy were bivouacked about 
three miles ahead, and that both men and 
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horses were completely worn out by the rapid- 
ity of their march, Tho same too might be 
said of my own party, for only fiftoon men wore 
with me, the remainder having dropped behind 
through sheer inability to keop up. The robbers 
having committed shocking atrocities in passing 
thiough the village, its inbabitanis were ready 
enough to assist us, and I obtained the most 
exact information regarding the placo whore 
the villains woro halted near a large tank. 
My Sowars, though fow in number, wero all 
tried soldiers, well armod and well mounted ; 
but the robbers being upwards of two hundred 
strong, the disparity in numbers was two great 
for me to attack them with any hope of success, 
In my party I had an old Dufladar, who had 
seon much service in’ the cavalry of Amcor 
Khan, and calling him up I asked his adyico. 
‘Hukeem Sahib,’ said ho, ‘wait till the second 
watch of the night ; by that time our men and 
horses will be somewhat refreshed, and’ some 
Sowars in the rear will have como up. Give overy 
horse a small bit of opium just bofore we start; 
thet will for the time put now lifo into thom, 
as it acts like the brandy that tho Swhib Logue* 


* English gentlemen, 
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ave so fond of, Let us fall on them when they 
aro sleeping and put them to the sword, for 
every one'is a murderer and robber deserving 
of death. See the atrocities they commitiéd 
here only a few hours ago! Attack them we 
must, or our faces will be blackened for ever; ow 
numbers are too few to stand upon punctilio, 
and if we delay the attack they will be be 
yond our reach and in the hills to-morrow.’ 
Thus spoke the old Duffadar, and although 
strongly averse to slaying sleeping men, I 
could not but concur in the advice that he gave; 
and haying been joined by ten or twelve 
Sowars, we marched at midnight under the 
guidance of some of the villagers, who joined 
us in tho desire of taking their revenge and 
sharing in the’ booty recoverable from the 
robbers. The night was pitch-dark, and tho 
distance greater than we had been told; but wo 
came in sight of their fires about two in the 
morning, and were soon amongst them, I had 
strictly enjomed silence, and was well obeyed ; 
but just as we were approaching the foe, one of 
our horses neighed, and this aroused a drowsy 
sentinel, who shoutatl Koie-Hai, Who is there? 


A spear was through ‘him in a moment, and 
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then tho work of death commenced, ‘Tho rob- 
bers, to the numbor of full two hundrod, woro 
lying about on the ground, for tho most part 
scomingly worn out with fatiguo, and rolled up 
in their Cumblies and Ruzzaies,* for tho woathor 
was bitter cold. Their tattoos or ponios woro 
picketed near the owners, and some few had 
good horses, and many camels had beon 
collected in their foray. Tho moro watchful 
fow had been alarmed by the sontry’s shout, 
and were soon upon their foot, with sword in 
hand; but the majority wore still asloop, and 
thus wero speared by my Sowars, or had thoir 
brains dashed out unrosistingly by the clubs of 
the villagers. The moon arose just as tho 
murdorous leader of tho band, with a fow stout 
followers, for a fow momonts attompted rosist~ 
ance ere he flod, but a fortunato shot from my 
pistol closed his carcer of blood and rapino; 
then thoso of his followors who could do so, 
dashed into and sought conccalment amid tho 
Jowary fiolds. Therein they found good shol- 
ter for the moment, but their hills were a dozon 
miles distant, and fow of thom xeachod their 
homes, as the villagers:almost to a man turned 


* Blankets and wadded countorpanos. 
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out to kill or capture those who in their pas- 
sago through the country had so cruelly ill. 
treated the people, whom they had slain in 
cold blood, besides subjecting many to torture, 
with other fearful outrages. 

‘When daylight appeared, upwards of seven- 
ty bodies lay stark wpon the field, and a vast 
quantity of loot or booty of all kinds. Tho 
waistbands of the dead were first submitted to 
search, and these were found to contain a great 
number of female ornaments, many of the nose 
and earrings being still affixed in the severed 
members, which had been seemingly cut off, as 
the quickest’ mode of appropriating the orna- 
ments. It was indeed a sickening sight. Having 
collected. the dead, they wore thrown into a pit, 
which was at once filled up. The camels were 
laden with the more valuable booty, and taken 
with the horses to the Rajah, who was delightod 
with our success, ordered an auction of the cap- 
tured property, unless claimed and the owner- 
ship substantiated within a certain number of 
days, and a division made amongst the captors, 
after deducting a ‘lion’s share’ ‘on account of 
His Highness, and an ample slice for myself” 
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“ Shah bash,;* Hukcom Sahib,” said I, “that is, 
indeed, an anecdote worth hearing,” 

The Hukeem was cortainly a vory agreeable 
person, and I was extremely somy when ho 
quitted London for Bombay, in chargo of tho 
Meer’s suite and heavy baggago wdé South- 
ampton, His Highness following by tho route 
of Trioste. We met again at Bombay and 
Kurrachee, but as the Meer had chargod mo on 
no account to speak of his affairs to tho Hukeem, 
whom he suspected of treathary, in spite of all 
I could say to the contrary, there was an 
estrangement between us that caused mo much 
pain, for I had a great regard for him. On our 
leaving Kurrachee he remainod bohind on a 
plea of sickness, and ho had long boen suf- 
fering from diseaso of the kidnoys; but ho had 
more than once told me that he did not like to 
trust himsolf in tho Moer’s powor. Tho Hu- 
keom, after a time, camo up to Halla, a largo 
town just without the frontior; and there ho ro- 
mained, till the Meer, finding that ho would 
not come to Khyrpoor of his own accord, mado 
a representation to the British authoritios to 
the effect that the Hukeem had robbed him, 

* Bravo! 
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and requesting that he might be given up in 
accordance with’ the engagements subsisting 
between the two Governments. The poor 
Hukeem, to my great sorrow, was sent to Khyr- 
poor under a guard of horse, and placed in con- 
finement in the fort of Dejee, where he was 
detained for many months without any investi- 
gation of the casc, though the authority who 
gave him up, I was told, wrote expressing a 
hope that the Hukeem would have a fair trial ; 
but since my departure I have heard that an 
investigation has taken place, and that nothing 
could be proved against him. Nevertheless his 
release did uot follow, why or wherefore I 
cannot say; but such was the fact, and I con- 
sider that the public functionary who thus 
smrendered a British subject, for such the 
Hukeem was, to a native power, ‘ought to have 
ascertained that justice was done in tho caso 
by a prompt investigation, and his immediate 
release if the charges against him could hot 
be substantiated. As it was, however, tho 
Hukeem’s most bitter enemies were all-power- 
ful to injure him, Hote Singh, the Mooktyar 
Kar, or Prime Minister, he looked upon and 
treated as a low, cheating Bunyah; and Syed 
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Jaffier Ali Shah, the Meer's hereditary con- 
science-keeper, he gonsiderod both a humbug 
and a barbarian, and treated him accord- 
ingly. So the influonce of these two mon 
was of course strongly omployed to tho Hu- 
keem’s prejudice. 
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Bengate the fort of Dejeo lies the village of 
that name, a very poor place, without trade or 
manufacture, but the abiding-place of Meer Ali 
Moorad’s mother and threo of His Highness’ 
wives, as also of the families of his two elder 
sous, The Meer’ occasionally remains here for 
a week, but rarely a longer period, as it 
would interfere with his field sports. During 
his stay he generally pays a morning visit to 
his mother, and the same to two of his ladies, 
but the third he has never seen since the day 
after hig marriage. The interior of a Ma- 
homedan prince’s domestic establishment is ge- 
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nerally so hermetically sealed that nothing can 
be known of it; but I derived a good doal 
of information from Mrs Gholaum, tho Euro- 
pean woman before montionod, who had 
access to all the Meer’s ladios and his daugh- 
ters, and speaks highly of their kindnoss to 
herself and children, as far as tlieir means © 
permitted. The mother of the cldor princos 
and their sisters was, however, but scantily 
provided for, considering tho handsome in- 
come allowed to the mother of the younger | 
princes; but the style of living and oconomy 
of the whole was exceedingly primitive, and 
maintained at trifling cost, as, though thoir 
retainers were numerous, thoy were paid 
principally in kind, 

Meer Ali Moorad’s bungalow at Dojeo is 
a very handsome house, somowhat on tho 
plan of the old residence at Khyxpoor, but 
on a larger scale, Tho bungalow has boon 
built for some years, but is still in good 
repair, if I except a few brokon pancs in 
the windows. The principal apartment is a 
very fine room in tho form of a cross, 60 
foot by 50, the walls thirty fect high, and of 
great thicknoss, with fourtecn smallor apart. 
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monts at the corners and ends of the build- 
ing, The bungalow contains but little fur- 
niture, though that little was once on a 
time’ extremely handsome. ‘The chairs have 
all yanished, but one or two large couches 
still remain; though the rich crimson satin 
damask wherewith they were covered has 
been ripped off, doubtless to mako into 
jackets, by some of tho Meer’s domestics, 
His Highness, during his brief visits, never 
occupies the house; but passes his days in a 
Landec in front, angl sleeps in a small tent 
close to the building, in which his followers 
are accommodated. The Meer is supposed 
to have a superstitious dread of sleeping in 
a house, lest of its falling, in consequence of 
his father, Mcer Sohrab, having been killed 
by a fall from a window. The walls of 
the several apartments are paintod in fresco, 
ina great yariety of patterns, and the ceil- 
ings the same, but the contral part of that of 
the “ Dewan-i-Aum,” or “Hall of Audience,” 
represents purple onamel; this colour (pur 
pura) is peculiarly fine in Sindh, and, with 
the blue meena, is said to have been im- 
ported from Persia by one of the Amcers, 
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who was taken thore as a hostage by Nadir 
Shah. The entire house is surrounded by 
an open veranda, twelve feot wide, on arches, 
and is undoubtedly a very cool dwolling in 
the hottest season, moro especially with tho 
appliances of Thermantedotes, Punkas, and 
Tatties; but the hosts of musquitoes, consc- 
quent on the Iuxuriant vegetation close up 
to tho house, render it quite unbearable. 

The building stands in the midst of a gardon 
of, I should say, twenty acres, onclosod with 
a high wall, well stocked with ‘fine fruit- 
trees, mangoes, orange, and mulberry, &c., 
and numerous wells are constantly at work, 
as are a host of gardeners; but their labours 
ave much impaired by a sounder of hog, 
half-bred botwoen English sows, that tho 
Resident gave His Highnoss, and wild boars 
brought in from the jungle, whoso progeny 
inherit so much of the patornal forocity, 
that thoy charge any one who incautiously 
invades their haunts. I should imagine that 
these gentry must be very indifferent gardon- 
ers, and the professional horticulturist, whom 
we brought round from Bombay, a gardonor 
supplied from the Horticultural Socioty of 
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that Presidency, was so much disgusted at 
the state of affairs at Dejee that he at once 
begged permission to retire from the Meer’s 
service. I gannot say that I feel much sur- 
prised at this, as he could not induce His 
Highness to remove his piggery. I at first 
was disposed to house myself at Dejee dur- 
ing the hot season, but the musquitoes de- 
terred me; and moreover the want of a re- 
gular post was a serious objection, both as 
regards the receipt and despatch of letters, 
which to mo was of the first importance. 
Besides, too, horses were not always procur- 
able, of which I hada specimen on the morning 
we first went to Dejee, as I had the greatest 
difficulty in getting one from the Cotwal of 
Khyrpoor, a low Sindhee, who was deaf to 
sundry polite messages that I sent, and sub- 
sequently to throats of complaint to the 
Meer, till it was suggested to mo by my 
factotum Ramean that such was bencath mo, 
that I should order up the disobedient of: 
ficial to my quarters and say, “If you don’t 
provide a horse I will givo you a drubbing!” 
I did so, and the effect was magical, thus 
clearly proving tho correctness of my adyisor’s 
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judgment ; the said Ramzan quoting poetry 
in support of his opinion as follows :— 

‘ Sindoe Saut —- With a Sinchee,” 

“ Phyley Laut — Kick him first? | 

“ Peechee Bat — Order him afterwards,” 
Monstrous as this must appear, it is no un- 
common thing for even official personages at 
native courts to receive a drubbing; the pro- 
sent Mooktyar Kar to His Highnoss Moor Ali 
Moorad “has eaton he slipper” on two occa- 
sions, and I have no doubt ho woll deserved 
it! Whon at Dejeo the Meer gocs out with 
his retinue and shoots till nino or ten o'clock, 
then returns to breakfast ; after which ho holds 
a durbar in the landey, which having beon 
well sprinkled with water to lay the dust, a 
large Sutrunjee, or cotton carpot, is sproad, a 
charpoy with a couplo of cushions to givo it 
a throno-like appearanco boing placed at tho 
upper end; on this tlic Moor takes post, his 
courtiers squat on the carpet, the moro favoured 
near His Highness, those held in loss honour 
at a distance. A potition or two is porhaps 
prosented ; if so, the Moer skims his oyo ovor 
half-a-dozen lines, tolls tho party that it shall 
bo afterwards looked to, and shoves it undor 
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the cushion at his back. The musicians are 
ordered to play and sing, after which Tis 
Highness retires to take his siesta, and all 
the attendagts and others go to sleep too, for 
no noise is permitted during the slumbers of the 
sovereign. After the Meer rises, he bathes and 
dresses, then passes the time in firing at a 
mark, or has some dogs brought for inspection, 
or has some of the young hawks tried at 
partridges or crows, which are kept in readiness 
for such purposes. 

The Meer perfectly understands all relating 
to sporting matters, and especially the training 
of hawks, of which he is intensely fond, and 
spares no expense in obtaining the finest birds 
from Central Asia. When in London he was 
so struck with a Shahbaz, or King of the 
Falcons, at the Zoological Gardens, that he 
paid Landseer fifty guineas for a picture of 
the bird, and » splendid picture it was. From 
His Highness I learned that young hawks, 
when fully fledged, should bo placed in a light 
room, well defended from cats. They should 
be fed from the hand to a peculiar sound, 
getting a good meal, morning and evening, of 
goat’s flesh, but best of all is the flesh of 
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kittens.* The falconers should cultivato tho 
affection of the young birds, giving thom wator 
to wash in, and boughs to porch on, Thon 
their cducation is commenced by byeaking thom. 
to the hood. This is dono by stitching tho 
eyelids of the bird together, and so keoping 
them fora week. If she sulks and rofuscs food, 
her toes are pinched, and when sho pocks, a 
bit of raw flesh is popped into her boak. Whon 
the hawk will sit quiotly on tho fist, tho 
threads are loosened to give her a little light, 
and the hood is put on. The threads aro 
next cut, so as to pull gradually from tho 
eyolids, She is then placed on the fist and 
taught to sit quict whilst tho hood is put on 
orremoved, If a hawk be untractable sho 
is tamed by what is callod Shaud-beydari, that 
is, depriving hor of sloep by placing lights about 
her and disturbing hor whonover sho scoms 
inclined to sleep. Tho most intractablo bird 
is soon tamod by this mothod. Tho hawk’s 
food is increased as sho bocomes tractablo. ‘The 
falconer should always addross his bird in 
coaxing tones, and with judicious managomont 
she will soon allow hersolf to bo carried about 
* Burton, 
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the bazaar on the fist. After the old hood 
has been gradually removed, the hawk is placed 
unbooded on her perch in the dark. To bring 
her to the fist the falconer places her on the 
perch wnhooded, and tempts her to light on 
his fist by a bit of raw flesh, When the hawk 
will come from a distance of 40 or 50 yards, the 
falconer prepares a lure, generally a dead bird, 
or the dried wings of a bird tied together. 
Under tho pinion of the lure some raw flesh 
is placed, so that the hawk fancies it is part 
of the lure. After this the lure is thrown 
upon the ground and the hawk cast off; the 
falconer then calls to her, and his voice being 
recognized by the hawk, she swoops down upon 
the lure, circling round the falconer, as he 
shifis his position by pulling the string. The 
falconer then approaches her gently, addressosher 
in a coaxing tone, and lays hold of and rewards 
“hér with a full meal. The next step in her 
education is called the first baw. For this the 
falconer takes a live partridge or crow, with 
its beak broken off, and throws it on the ground, 
and when the hawk swoops at it he jerks it 
away ; this makes the hawk savage, This is fol- 
lowed by throwing up a bird of the same species 
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with its eyes sewn up; and if the hawk striko 
it down, she is allowed to gorgo hor proy. 
The second baui is a bird with opon cyos, 
but its wings cut, which is cast into the air 
ata distance. The third dauliis a bird which 
has been somewhat woakenod by confinement, 
The fourth is a bird in full strength. The 
exhibitions that I saw at Dejee wero tho first 
bauli only, but tho Meer showed by his coun- 
tenance in explaining tho practice how fully 
he understood and entored into the spirit of 
the sport. ‘ Ah,” said he, “you should soo 
my Shahbaz flown at an Obara or Gazelle, my 
horsemen gradually closing in around her, 
till at length the game starts, tho Shahbaz 
is thrown up in the direction of tho Obara 
as it passes, and # brace of loot groyhounds 
are slips in pursuit; but tho antelope soon 
leaves them bohind, for so speedily docs she, 
fly, that her feet twinkle in the distance like 
flashes of lightning. However the specd of 
the Shahbaz outstrips her ; now sho swoops 
upon her back, deeply scoring it at every 
stroke of her claws,—anon desconding on tho 
head of the Gazelle, she tries to tear out its 
* Burton, 
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eyes with her cruel talons. Fear, as much 
as fatigue, deprives the animal of strength and 
breath; at length it staggors and falls, but 
rises again, though with signs of distress ; 
but by this time the fierce groyhounds have 
come up, though ere they can seize their 
panting prey the Shahbaz has brought it to 
the ground, and probably torn its lovely eyes 
out. Wah,” exclaims the Meer, “that is a 
chase worth seeing.” 

Tho Ameers of Khyrpoor always prided 
themselves on tho simplicity of their habits, 
and. Meer Ali Moorad adheres to the practices 
of his forefathers, as do his younger sons. 
Reading or study of any kind seems alto- 
gether out of the question with them. Such 
is the taste of thoso prides, which certainly 
differs widely from our own; but it is unfair 
to judge of a native prince quite in a primitivo 
state by the standard of thoso at the highest 
pitch of civilization, As a specimen of their 
mode of life I shall montion that I was calling 
one morning on the Meer’s youngest son, when 
his elder brother Meer Shah Nowaz came in 
from hunting, and after imquiring regarding 
his brother’s health, he being laid up with a 
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large alkicoss ; some words passed in Sindhi, 
‘when a tall Belooch, of savage aspect and noar- 
Jy naked, entered tho apartment with an iron 
weapon, some five fect in length, prosented 
towards the heir-apparent, for whom I might 
have felt alarm but for the tranquil air of both 
brothers and several armed attendants. The mid- 
dle part of the weapon was, I then sav, cover- 
ed with a very greasy cloth, which thé young 
Meer unrolled, disclosing to view sundry 
roasted partridges, and other cawaubs, which 
sent forth a savoury odour. Tis Highness at 
once seized a partridge, slipped it off the spit, 
and commenced toaring off the flesh and de- 
vouring it, without bread or salt. Whon finish- 
ed, he took a mouthful of water, squirtod it forth 
on the floor, and séizing tho filthy waist-cloth 
of his favourite henchman, a Sidi, used it as 
his servietle, winding up with an oructation 
loud almost as a pistol-shot, followed by tho 
ejaculation, “ Al humd-o-lillah,” by way of grace 
after breakfast. 

The houses of Meer Shah Nowaz and his 
brother, Meer Fyze Mahomed, are large ram- 
bling buildings, but scemingly woll suited to 
their wants and the numbor of their rotainers. 
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Buildings in Sindh are generally of umburned 
brick, ag in Egypt. The larger ones are 
mostly arched, from the difficulty of procur- 
ing timber. sufficiently large for beams. The 
door-ways too are arched, and the arches 
and: domes appear to be well-constructed and 
very durable, judging from’ the numerous an- 
cient tombs in the vicinity of Sukkur and 
Roree. The-smaller dwelling-houses are all 
flat-roofed, having projecting eaves, two or 
threo -feet in width, of light material, as a pro- 
tection against sun and rein, Ventilation is 
much attended to in‘all classes of dwellings. 
The smaller houses have generally openings’ 


on the roof for that purpose, admitting both ~” 


4 


light and air; -these are shaped thus, and aro”. 


called “ Bad Gir,” literally, “ wind catchers.” 




















The larger houses—I refer to those of the 


Ameers—have arched apertures oyer all the 


be 
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doors in either story, which are fillad with open 
work, in a great variety of tasteful patterns, 
excluding glare, and at the same time main- 
‘taining ventilation, The ceilings are formed 
of light wood-work; the pieces seldom exceed- 
ing twelve inches in length by three in width, 
placed’ in a vast variety of forms, according to 
the taste and fancy of the artificor; and in the 
dwellings of the wealthy, omtamented with 
painting and gilding. The principal reception- 
room, or Dewan-t-Aum, is either entirely open on 
“one side or has'a screen of open wood-work, con- 
sisting of small pieces, set in a variety of fanci- 
ful patterns. The walls are generally: of great 
: thickness, for the purpose of resisting the heat, 
“and: hollow spaces are lefé in all of them, 
wherein to place household utensils, which are 
always of the commonest description. Even 
the sovereign himself is in this respect little 
better off than many of his people. When tho 
Khyzxpoor Residency was abolished, the Meer 
purchased the Resident's furniture, table ap- 
pliances,. &e., but these have nearly all dis- 
appeared, for want of somo one to look after 
the property; some battered dishes, that: once 
were plated, are still in use, but a handsome 
of 
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sot of silver-handled knives have nearly all dis- 
appeared, haying been given by His Highness 
to falconers, or others, when in a liberal mood. 
The Sindhees have a small receptacle for a 
knifo in their sword scabbards, and observing 
one day a Khorassan Sowar with what appeared. 
to be a silver-mounted dessert knife, I inquired 
how he came by it, and was told it was a 
present from the Meer, and that he valued it 
highly both for the excellence of the blade and 
the beauty of the handle, winding up his 
panegyric with bohut acha, oostad ha kam hy. 
“It is very fine. It is the work of a master.” 
One evening my pillao was brought in a plated 
dish, and for want of any other vessel to con- 
tain water, the Meer's servants brought it in 
the cover of the dish itself Tho only light 
I had in camp was a small iron lamp on a 
spike about two feet high, which was stuck 
in the ground and fed with mustard-seed oil, 
to the great annoyance of my olfactory nerves. 
This, however, was precisely similar to what 
the Meer had in his own tent. 

The doors of the houses are of the vory 
roughest make, in which strength alone seems 
to be tho consideration of the artificor. The 
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walls of the better houses even aro but roughly 
plastered, with a coat of whitewash ; but they 
are chary of their whitewash in Sindh, and 
zarely employ it for outsido decoration, The 
floors are of burnt brick, but moro generally 
of clay, and some are merely covered with 
river sand, which during the hot woathor, when 
watered tatties are in request, is kept constantly 
wet by the labours of a Bheosty, or water- 
carrier. The clay of Sindh makes excellent 
plaster, when mixed with a large quantity of 
finely-chopped grass, which prevents its cracking 
when dry. 

The upper_roonis of houses are employed en- 
tirely as sleeping apartments, or for the Zunana, 
and have generally a terrace in front, on which 
both sexes sloep in the open air during tho 
hot season. As my chum, Mr I—., and my- 
self slept on a lofty terraco, which commanded 
all those around,—and I always rise at the 
first break of day,—I occasionally saw strange 
sights, but discretion says ‘ Khamoosh.” The 
houses of the Meers are painted outside in 
a variety of figuros, tho effect of which is 
pleasing, and tho ancient buildings in Sindh 
are many of them ‘cased in encaustic bricks 
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of rich and vivid colours and great varioty 
of pattern, The best of these are now manu- 
factured at Halla, but are far inferior in 
beauty to those on the ancient tombs about 
Sukkur, I am indebted to a local work for 
the following account of this manufacture, which 
is called Caussee, and is used for making dishes 
and covers, basins, vases, &c, :— 

“ These articles are manufacturod in seyoral 
parts of Sindh, but the best are procurable at 
Halla. Tho body of the tile is clay. Three 
kinds of glazes aro used, colourless, green, and 
brown ; variety of colour is obtained in different 
ways; on a bed of fine clay, laid on the sur- 
face to be glazed, metallic pigments, viz. those 
of manganese, cobalt, and copper, are traced 
in the figures wished to be ropresented, and 
over theso the transparent glass, in the pulvor- 
ised. stato, is placed. Thus prepared tho tilo 
is subjected to heat, when the body is con- 
verted into carthenware, the prepared fine 
clay in contact with it into white porcelain, 
the pigments into the figures, coloured purplish 
black, azure, and green, and the glaze into the 
transparent glass which forms tho surface, and 
transmits to view tho coloured figures. Tho 
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tile therefore presents these colours,—white, 
black, with purple tinge, azure, and green; 
when the green glaze is used on a dark ground, 
white clay is laid, over which the green glazo 
is put, and when fixed the tile presonts a dark 
green ground with bright green figures. Those 
tiles ave in two colours. The brown glaze is 
used in the same way as the last, and gives 
the colours of dark brown and yellow. Theso 
comprise the colours commonly produced, tho 
glazes are formed of the base of sand and 
litharge, six of the former to twenty of tho 
latter, which is the transparent glaze. The 
green has added one and a half of oxide of 
copper, and the brown two and a half of Kur. 
meyee, which appears to be oxide of iron 
with o little cobalt mixed with it, The sand 
used for the glass is brought from Schwan, 
the flint for the porcelain clay from Mount 
Anjar; the cobalt is called auria, the lithargo 
Murdar Sing, and the substance called Ki maee, 
which gives colour to tho brown glaze, is 
principally oxide of iron.” 

The entire household furniture of Khyrpoor 
can be comprised in a single word, “ the char- 
poy.” Tho poorest individual possessos ono or 
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more of these useful articles, and tlie sovereign 
himself has nothing better, for neither table 
nor chair does His Highness possess, The 
common charpoy is made of the cheapest 
wood procurable, the bottom being formed of 
the worst possible string, or rather twisted 
grass. The better description is made of wood 
neatly turned, with lacquered legs and a bottom 
of tape. A few charpoys and Sutrunjees or 
cotton carpets, some roughly-made boxes in 
which to keep wearing apparel, and some 
baskets of the Kana reed, with a few carpets 
and cushions, form the sum-total of a Sindhi 
gentloman’s household conveniences. 

The Meer and his sons live in a very patri- 
archal manner, and their retainers appear much 
attached to them, always observing that respect 
which is their Highness’ due, though treated by 
the princes with the greatest familiarity, Of 
an, evening, when at Dejes, a charpoy is placed 
on the shady side of the house, with a carpet in 
front of it Tho young princes seat themselves 
on the former, with any of their relations who 
may be prosent, their attendants all squatting 
on the carpet, and joining in the conversation 
of their superiors without the least ceromony, 
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but at the same time without a shadow of dis- 
respect. ‘The ladies of the family also pay and 
receive visits at about the samo time, passing 
from garden to garden in covered. camel litters, 
the curtains of which, being of scarlot cloth, 
have a very handsome offect. The Meer’s 
wives and daughters, and those of his sons, 
never leave home to accompany His Highness, 
but he always has an establishmont of ladies 
in his train. Three sisters, who are stylod the 
“ Ali Surkars,” havo been for some years the 
principal favourites, but the elder one is said 
to have fallen into disgrace in consequence of 
some prejudicial rumours having reached the 
Meer during his absence in England. I was 
informed by Mrs Gholaum, who visited thom 
frequently when at Khyrpoor, that noithor of 
tho three is particularly well looking, but thoy 
all appeared very good-naturod. Tho Moser, 
anongst his presents for these ladies, took out 
one or two rich silk dresses, which woro tho 
first articles of the kind that thoy had over be- 
held, and on His Highness dosiving to see tho 
favourite Ali Surkar equipped therein, Mrs 
Gholaum was summoned to afford aid and 
advice in the matter, Fortunatoly the dross 
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required little alteration, as the lady’s figure 
was slight; and as there were no critical eyes 
to detect a misfit, Mrs Gholaum’s skill, both as 
modiste and femme de chambre, remained un- 
questioned, and the Meer, I was told, expressed 
his approbation of her handiwork in flattering 
terms, though waccompanied by what she ex- 
pected, and was, poor woman, at the time, 
very much in need of—namely, a few rupees; 
but rupees at Khyrpoor have ever been a 
scarce commodity. 

On first going to Sindh it was mentioned to 
me by Mr Hewett, then inspecting postmaster 
in the province, a very active and energetic 
officer, that it would be desirable to introduce 
reform in the Khyrpoor post-office, and on, 
stating this to Meer Ali Moorad, he appeared 
to acquiesce; nevertheless my attempts to do 
so proved abortive, although my suggestions 
might have been carried out without any ad- 
ditional expense to His Highness, as all I 
wanted was to introduce official regularity, 
The practice was, and I dare say still is, for 
one of the Moonshees at the Kotwallee to per- 
form the duties of the post-office, receiving and 
despatching all letters for or from Khyrpoor, 
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Letters for despatch, on being sent to the Kot- 
wallee, were placed in a box, which in the 
absence of the Moonshee was undor charge of 
a Chokeydar. About 5 r.m. the letters wore 
taken out by the Moonsheo, tied together by 
a bit of string, without bag or envelope, and 
taken to the stable where the Dawk contract- 
or’s horses were kept; there the packet was 
placed upon a particular beam, as agreed on with 
the Dawk Sowar, who generally arrived about 
sunset, and who, whilst a fresh horse was being 
brought out, took down the packet, and, placing 
it in his wallet, galloped on to the Government 
post-office at Roree, It may readily be sup- 
posed. that such a system was not a very secure 
,one; and TI at any rate can answer for that, as 
on one occasion I posted two lettors for Bom- 
bay, one of which contained a hoondeo, or 
native draft, for eight hundred rupees. On 
the following morning the Moonshco came to 
me, looking much alarmed, and on inquiry I 
found that he had on the preceding ovening 
laid down the packet of letters on a bundlo of 
grass in the stable yard, and forgotting it 
whilst ho spoke to a friend, a hungry calf had 
seized upon and half eaten tho packet, tho ro- 
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mains of which he produced, On learning 
what had occurred I cortainly was in a fury, 
and informed the Moonshee that I should get 
him dismissed from his situation. The poor 
fellow, however, assured me that he would 
procure me another hoondee from the Sahokay, 
within three days, in exchange for the half. 
masticated remnants that were returned to him ; 
and as my ire subsided, I overlooked the 
offence, considering that the Meor was himself 
most of any one to blame for allowing such 
laxity of practice in all departments of his 
Government. The Moonshee, moreover, kept 
his word, and Sawun Mull, the Sahokar, very 
honourably sent me a fresh hoondee, so I was 
no loser by the accident, I was told, however, 
that it was not the first occurrence of the kind, 
and that on one occasion a packet containing 
a cashmere shawl was swallowed by the samo 
devouring monster, not a vestige of the shawl, 
howover, remaining in proof of the assertion. I 
confess, however, that could hardly swallow this, 
though the calf had the credit of haying done 
so by the packet. The Dawk in Sindh travels 
faster than the generality of Dawks in India, 
but the deputy postmasters at stations are very 
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careless in regard to the transmission of letters, 
occasionally forwarding those addressed to once 
station in an opposite direction, This occurred 
two or three times to myself, although I was well 
Imown to the postmaster and his subordinates, 
Our solitude at Khyrpoor was rarely broken 
by visitors, but now and then a stray travel- 
ler popped in; we also occasionally visited 
Sukkur for a few days, and on one of these 
visits saw a fleet of Punjaub boats on its way 
down the Indus. The boats were 180 in 
number, haying on board about 1200 inva- 
lids, One poor fellow had lost both arms, and 
two hundred were said to have lost an arm or 
leg, The rest were mostly broken in hoalth, 
from wounds and exposure. The ladies and 
children with the party wore also vary nu- 
merous. ‘Tho boats extended noarly two milos 
in length, and seemed comfortably fitted up, 
and when in motion had a picturesque appoar- 
ance on the water. We were fortunate in 
having a pleasant party in 'the traveller's 
bungalow in addition to oursolves; the others 
were a lawyer whom we had known at Bonti- 
bay, and an officer commanding one of the 
Punjaub cavalry corps, who had served under 
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Sir Charles Napier. I was, however, obliged 
to return to Khyrpoor, having received a sum- 
mons to that effect from the Meer. On the 
night before I left Sukkur we were visited by 
a gang of thieves, one of whom was in my 
room; but being disturbed by my calling out, 
he sneaked off, and, it would seem, visited my 
chum, who occupied the next apartment, and, 
putting his hand through a broken pane, car- 
ried off Mr I——s watch and chain. The 
party then completely gutted the other side 
of the bungalow, even damaging more than 
they actually carried off, The moment the 
robbery was discovered the Kotwal was sent 
for, and a tracker laid upon the trail; his skill, 
however, was of no avail, and it seemed to be 
the prevailing opinion that the thieves had 
gone off in a steamer which left Sukkur the 
same morning; at any rate, the stolen property 
was never recovered, 

Shortly after my arrival next morning at 
Khyrpoor, a horseman came in from Dejee, 
bringing a letter from Meer Fyze Mahomed, an- 
nouncing the birth of a son on the preceding 
day, and inviting me to tho festivities conse- 
quent on the happy event. I gladly accepted the 
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invitation, and, accompaniod by Mr Feeney, 
started for Dejee by moonlight, We arrived 
there just after sunrise, and found Mcer Fyze 
Mahomed and his elder brother about to take 
their morning tea, a custom which thoy had 
acquired from European friends, and wero very 
partial to. Having offered my congratulations 
on the birth of his son, and swallowed a cup of 
tea and a biscuit, I took possession of a charpoy, 
and enjoyed a comfortable sleep for a couple of 
hours, then washed and dressed in Sindh cos- 
tume, viz. a pyran or blouse of thin muslin, enor- 
mously wide pagamas or continuations, and an 
ombroidered skull cap; such being a very suit- 
able dress for the climate during tho hot season. 
Indeed, I never felt heat equal to that of Suk- 
kur in the month of May, a kind of dry bum- 
ing heat like the heat of fovor, without pro- 
ducing perspiration or causing excessive thirst ; 
and the town being built on rocks, which ro- 
tain the heat, the atmosphere never cools cithor 
by night or day for months togother. Khyr- 
poor is, however, much cooler than Sukkur, 
and especially at night. 

Having finished my toilet, my presence was re- 
quested in the hall of audienco, whero I found as- 
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sembled a number of guests, relatives, and friends 
‘ of the two princes, who invited me to take a seat 
on. their charpéy, in front of which a long Per- 
sian carpet was spread, on either side whereof 
: the guests were squatted, leaving the centre clear 
for the dancers. A daefa, or set, then came for- 
ward, but the exhibition was indifferent, and 
the performers far from good-looking. A second 
set followed suit, and they were very superior 
to the first, After the nautches had finished, 
I heard a great deal of laughter, and Meer Shah 
Nowaz, pointing outside, requested me to look 
at the bevy of beauties there, These were a 
party of eunuchs dressed as women, and more 
disgusting-looking bipeds I never beheld. Tho 
princos and their guests being by that time 
quite ready for breakfast, orders were- given 
to bring it; and a very excellent breakfast we 
‘had, consisting of all kinds of Aawabs of black 
partridge, teal, and wild duck, floriken and 
steaks of the para, with a variety of fish and 
some yery, excellent pillaos, both sweet and 
sayoury, As my knife, fork, and spoon al- 
ways accompanied the toilet appliances in my 
carpet-bag, I made a very comfortable meal, 
after which every one retired to take a siesta, 
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which is the custom of the country ; ‘in fact, 


from twelve till two o’clock’ daily all Sindh ° 


may be assumed to be asleep, In the ovening 


we took a short ride, and when night closed in, 


the court-yard, after being sprinkled to lay tho 
dust, was spread with carpets and well lighted, 
and a very fine nautch we had, the best artistes 
from Roree and Khyxpoor being collected for 
the purpose, 

Amongst the guests was the Mooktyar 
Kar, Hoto Singh, who was invited from 
policy, not affection, I imagine, as his ar- 
rogance has rendered him the pet avorsion 
of both princes: he has, however, so much 
influence over Meer Ali Moorad, from being 
His Highness’ Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that I suppose they considered it wise to pro- 
pitiate him by an invitation. Boforo the erent 
man’s arrival, too, only inferior performers had 


been brought forward, but when Hoto Singh. 


came, the prima donna and her set were in- 

mediately called for, and for four hous, tho 

pace never slackened, Meer Fyzo Mahomed 

then, I supposo, began to grow sleepy, as he 

- gavo the signal for retreat, and his hospitalitios 

concluded with an excellent supper, afic# Which 
voit 11, 10 
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I threw myself on a charpoy, well rolled up 
in double ruzzaie, or wadded coverlet, with 
my saddle-cloth under my head, and was 
asleep in five minutes. The Meer’s sons are 
all very temperate, as, indeed, is His High- 
ness; but those who knew him in early life 
declare that he was then addicted to the wine 
cup, and indulged somewhat too freely in the 
enticing liquors forbidden by the Koran. I 
certainly have known the Meer take wine, but 
never to excess; and the best possible proofs 
that he never has done so are to be found in 
the extraordinary steadiness of his hand as a 
marksman, and the excellent health that his 
appearance betokens. In fact, I should say 
that Meer Ali Moorad’s life is a better one 
than that of either of his sons. Dr Burnes 
declares that the Ameers of Hyderabail never 
indulged in wine or intoxicating drugs. This, 
however, certainly docs not extend to Khyr- 
poor, where Meer Roostum’s failing is a noto- 
rious fact that no one hesitates to admit. 
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On the morming after the entertainment Moer 
Shah Nowaz was obliged to go out to his 
father’s camp, much to his own disinclination ; 
but Meer Fyzo Mahomed. was allowed to romain 
at home, to attend, I suppose, to the wants of 
his newly-born son, the presumptive heir to [is 
Highness. The Meer, on his grand hunting 
excursions, always insists on the attendance of 
his sons, much to the annoyance of the two 
elder princes, who are rarely allowed to fire at 
hog, and thus find little amusement in being in 
attendance ‘on their father; but Meer Jehan 


Mahomed is an exception, as I havo seon him 
10* 
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occasionally take shots from a Koodnee,* but he 
is the favourite. His eldest son, upon one oc- 
casion, expressing a wish to remain behind, the 
Meer said, “I consider those only to be my 
sons who accompany me to the chase.” Meer 
Shah Nowaz has repeatedly told me how dis- 
tasteful it is to himself to be thus dragged 
about in the jungles, when he would prefer 
remaining at home with his family, and enjoy- 
ing himself with books; for, unlike the generality 
of his race, he is fond of study, and has really 
some taste for drawing. These tastes, however, 
can ouly be gratified now and then ; and as his 
father had started two days previously for the 
Narra, where he expected great sport with an- 
telope, which abound in that quarter, it behoved 
him to push on, more especially as the Meer's 
youngest son, Meer Khan Mahomed, was then 
an invalid at Khyrpoor. Meer Shah Nowaz 
was very anxious that I should accompany him, 
but the weather was getting warm, and I felt 
unwilling needlessly to expose myself to the 
burning sun of Sindh at the commencement of 
the hot season, as the tent at my disposal was 
exceedingly small, and afforded little better 
* A shooting lodge. 
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shelter from the sun than a largo umbrolla. 
The Meer’s ways, too, ave very peculiar, asho will 
never allow his people to know where ho means 
to halt for breakfast, and his intonded sleeping- 
place is even kept a more profound secrot. 
After his cavalcade has proceeded two or threo 
miles, he makes up his mind whero he will 
breakfast, and a Sowar is sent back with ordors 
to Jooma, the Jemadar of cooks, who there- 
upon mounts his horse, and procceds with his 
establishment on camels, mules, and yaboos, to 
the appointed place, which is always a well, 
with good shelter about it, Thon by this timo 
his morning’s sport is over, breakfast is in 
readiness in a Landes, with carpets spread, and 
such rude accommodation as His Highness 
looks for, In this manner, day aftor day, and 
month after month, does the Meor not only 
waste his own time, and incur onormous ox- 
pense in the gratification of his absorbing pas- 
sion for sport, but equally wastes tho time 
and means of his unwilling subjects, who aro 
compelled to leave their agricultural pursuits 
often when their labours aro most needed on 
their lands, without the smallcst romunoration. 
Not only this, but tho unfortunate culti- 
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vators ave even prohibited from scaring away 
the wild hogs by their cries when they come 
to commit night ravagés in their grain fields; 
and, moreover, the Shikarees, falconers, and 
other followers of the Meer’s camp, who gener- 
ally number some hundred persons, quarter 
themselves on the neighbouring villages with- 
out paying for anything. How indeed can 
these hungry followers pay, when they rarely 
get paid in anything but promises for their 
own services! 

Such is the system that still obtains in Meer 
Ali Moorad’s tertitory, and which formerly ob- 
tained throughout the entire country, where 
villages were razed and districts depopulated in 
the vicinity of Shikargahs, because of disturb- 
ance to the game. This is no mere assertion, 
for it is on record that Meer Futteh Ali of Hy- 
derabad sacrificed revenue to the amount of 
between three and four lakhs of rupees annu- 
ally, by depopulating a most fertile tract of 
country, simply because it was a favourite resort 
of the hog-deer, Kotapacha; and his youngest 
brother banished the inhabitants of an ancient ° 
village because the crowing of the cocks and 
grazing of the cattle disturbed the game on his 
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brother's Jagheer. Bad as this appears, I think 
however that a parallel case might bo found in 
Scotland. bis 

Meer Ali Moorad is, I believe, ies a 
humane and kind-hearted man, but His High- 
ness has no pardon for a poachor, and any ono 
caught so offending is sure to be heavily 
punished, for he has been heard to say that ho 
values the life of a hog more than that of a 
man; not that he ever takes human life, 
though possessing the power to do so, bué an 
accused party can hardly expect fair play when 
he feels assured that the case is already prejudg- 
ed; and witnesses are never wanting to substan- 
tiate an accusation, conviction on which will, they 
know, be agreeable to their sovereign, or any 
other high functionary. At the samo time, it is 
very probable that the parties accused may bo 
really guilty of the breach of Khyrpoor forest 
law charged against thom, for a peaceful culti- 
vator must possess more than ordinary patienco 
quietly to see a sounder of hog destroying his 
crop without taking a shot at the animals. 

Both prince and peasant in Sindh are equally 
the creatures of impulse, and in hunting oxcur- 
sions all respect of persons islost sight of in tho 
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excitement of the chase; etiquette is thrown to 
‘the winds on these occasions, for all are equally 
sportsmen, and nothing but the game is thought 
of, be that game what it may. In Upper Sindh 
tigers are rarely seen on the left bank of the 
‘river, butin the Hyderabad country they were 
frequently met with, and many of the poor 
beaters were their victims in the grand battues. 

On his expedition to the Naira, the Meer 
was absont about twenty days, and, I was 
told, had fine sport, or rather committed great 
slaughter amongst the antelopes. These bat- 
tues are conducted in this wise: an enclosure — 
sufficiently high to prevent the antelope escap- 
ing over it having been hedged. in, to the 
extent of five or six miles, in the form of a 
triangle; open at the base, a great number of 
villagers aro assembled, who, beat the country | 
for a considerable distance in the. direction 
of the enclosure, into which the antelopes are 
driven in flocks. Horsemen then advance in 
extended order, shouting and driving all before 
them towards an opening at the ‘smaller end 
of the enclosure, where the Meer is stationed 
in a koodnee commanding the opening, when 
numbers are shot down in attempting to escape, 
. and the rest are turned back by the fire of -his 
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rifles, to be again chased to the front by the 
Sowars. In vain the antolopes attempt to leap 
the hedge, but finding that impossible, they 
at last become so alarmed that many, fall front 
sheer fright beneath the hoofs of the Sowars’.'” 
horses; the body of the herd rush again and’ 
again towards the opening, where the royal 
butchery continues, till the enclosure is cleared 
of game by the animals which remain rushing 
out of the opening, During the twenty days 
that tho Meer was absent on this excursion, 
he killed above twelve hundred antelopes, be- 
sides other large game, and an enormous 
quantity of floriken, bustard, black partridge, 
&c., were taken by the hawks. On the 15th 
of May, the Meorwah canal filled with water, 
much to the dissatisfaction of His Highness, as 
it interfered with his night shooting, for 
in the hot season the Meer shoots a great 
deal by night, ax the afternoon sun of 
Sindh is too powerful even for the brains of 
Belooch. é : 
The filling of the Meerwah, consequent on the 
rise of the Indus to its greatest. height, isa 
season of much rejoicing to all classes at Khyr- 
poor, as. the cultivators have an assurance 
therefrom that their crops will not fail for want 
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of water, and the Bunyahs feel satisfied that 
their Tuccavie advances are safe. The inhabit- 
ants, and especially the Hindoos, are also 
enabled to bathe ad Ubitum, and both sexos 
avail themselves of the element in the most 
froe-and-easy manner. The women repair 
to the Ghauts at the decline’ of day, in parties 
of eight or ten, and divest themselves of 
their apparel in full view of men-bathers, seem- 
ingly without a thought of the indecency of 
thus appearing i puris naturalibus, Tho Sind- 
hees are not, I should say, prone to the 
indulgence of frequent bathing; at any rate, I 
am sure that the Mahomedan portion of the 
community are not so, as with some of the 
highest in rank eyen bathing is “an event,’ 
and an event, moreover, of not very frequent 
occurrence. Tho Hindoo women and children, 
however, really do seem to enjoy themselves after 
the filling of the Meerwah, and resort to it in 
numbers every evening. 

Meer Ali Moorad’s night shooting is managed 
in this wise: the Shikarees discover where the 
hog and deer resort to drink, in parts of the Meer- 
wah which always contain a little water. Near 
these spots koodnees axe constructed to leeward 
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of tho wator, aé all wild animals have the sonso of 
smell so delicate that unless tho’ sportsman bo 
to lecward, thoy would never approach within 
gunshot. If not in the vicinity of such placos, 
His Highness has a pool of wator mado from a 
well near whero the hog and deor abound ; 
and they soon find it out, and resort to it to 
quench their thirst when all around is dried 
up» Thus at such times Tis Highnoss is 
sure of sport at those places, for the hog will 
always go to wallow whore he can find a spot 
convenient, But after the Meerwah is full, and 
water in abundance all over the country, the 
Meer’s plan ig to havo grain placed for several 
nights for the animals to food on; and when 
they becomo acquainted with the spot, and 
resort there at night to feod, a soocduee is 
erected, as His Highnoss then considors himsolf 
sure of sport. This building is sufficiontly 
raised to be out of dangor, and largo onough 
to contain a charpoy, ‘To this His Ilighnoss 
retires after his evening meal, being, it is said, 
sometimes accompanied by ono of tho A 
Surkars, as three favourite Hureems, who avo 
sisters, are stylod. Tho Meor, whon composing 
himself to his slumpbors, has a string fastoned to 
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his toe or finger, which when game appears is 
pulled by a Shikaree outside, and he is instantly 
on the alert and fires at the animal. Somo- 
times (according to Shikaree rumour) the lady 
takes a shot, and the Ali Surkars are said to 
be excellent markswomen. If the night be 
dark, a blazing fire is kept alight at somo 
distance, so thatany animals may be distinctly 
visiblo on passing before the flame. 

Tho Meer in the rutting season sometimes 
stations himself jist outside a Moohary, or 
jungle preserve, and applies a kind of call to 
his lips, the sound whereof resembles‘ the cry 
of the female Para, or hog-deer, when wishing 
for her lord. All the males that hear the 
sound hasten in high excitemont toward the 
spot whence it issued, perfectly unsuspicious 
and regardless of the danger that awaits them. 
In this, manner the largest male Paras aro 
killed; but I must confess that I consider tho 
devico as most poacher-like, and unworthy of 
a fair sportsman, and, generally speaking, the 
Meer is a very fair sportsman; though no 
Ryot in his dominions labours more systematic- 
ally and unremittingly for his daily broad 
than does His Highness Mcer Ali Moorad for 
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his daily pleasuro, which ho turns into toil, 
and that toil attended with most injurious con- 
sequonces to his own reputation as a sovorcign, 
and to the happiness and prosporitiy of his peoplo, 

Abulfuzul, writing on hunting, thus doseribes 
“Ghuntaheora.” “This,” says ho, “is thename 
of another manner of hunting. A man takes 
in his hand a shield or basket, so as to 
cover a lamp; then, with his othor hand, ho 
rings a little bell: the animals running towards 
the light and the noiso, are shot with ar- 
vows by those who lie in cover. hero is 
another way of assombling tho gamo togothor, 
by a person’s singing an incantation; but 
His Majesty, considering both theso mothods 
to be nefarious, has ordored thom to bo dis- 
continuod.” 

Those modes of hunting woro, howovor, 
surely less of tho nature of poaching than tho 
one just montionod as practised by His Iligh- 
ness Meer Ali Moorad, 

The Shikarees of Sindh hayo a poculiar 
way of using the bow with a blunt arrow, 
which strikes the bird aimod at sidoways, 
and brings it down with the blow. Thoy 
havo, however, vory fine bows in Sindh, 
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which, I believe, come from Mooltan ; and I 
remember a “mighty hunter,” a Mahomedan 
from that province, who entered the Meer’s 
service whilst I was at Khyrpoor, and was 
reputed to have killed several tigers, single- 
handed, with bow and arrow. I do not 
recollect this man’s name, but he was re- 
markably tall, and had but one eye; and 
his reputation as a hunter at onco insured 
him a favourable reception from Meer Ali 
Moorad. It was said, however, that he left 
Moolian somewhat suddenly, in consequence 
of an act of violence committed on a Hindoo 
of influence, who during the late insurrec- 
tion in India endeavoured to injure the Moslem 
with the British authorities, by bringing against 
him a false accusation of disloyalty; this he 
clearly and. satisfactorily disproved, and then, 
causing some of his Sowars to bring his 
Hindoo accuser before him, he intimated that 
he must become a Mahomedan, and caused 
the necessary operation to be performed on 
the spot. I cannot answer for the truth of 
the anecdote, but it was fully believed at 
Khyrpoor. 

The Hindoo subjects of Meer Ali Moorad 
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are probably the more respectablo, as thoy 
certainly are the moro woalthy, portion of 
the community at his capital, whore somo of 
the practices at marriages, botrothals, and 
the like, ave different from any that I ovor 
saw in India, On ono occasion we woro 
awakened about midnight by © marriago 
procession entering the city. Tho bride- 
groom was the son of ono of the principal 
goldsmiths of Khyrpoor, but his brido was 
from a town at some distanco, Theso pro- 
cessions are generally attended by a numbor 
of torch-bearers; but this one was difforont 
from any I had ever seen, as, on crossing 
the Meerwah fo enter the city, it was mot 
by about fifty women, with small lamps, 
which they simultanoously lightod, and theso 
in tho darkness appoared through tho treos 
like so many fireflics starting into Hilo, 
The scene appoared illustrative of that do- 
scribed in tho 25th chaptor of St Matthow, 
except that the Khyrpoor virgins, boing all 
wise ones, wore well providod with oil! 
The sight was very picturesquo and -ploas- 
ing, from the associations it called to mind. 

On another occasion I was awakoned by 
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music in the middle of the night, and on 
inquiry found that a marriage procession of 
villagers was passing through the city on 
their return homewards. These were four 
camels with Kejawas, or panniers, in which 
females usually travel in Sindh. Some of 
these camels carried four, others three, ‘wo- ~ 
men, and a host of children. At the head 
of the procession was carried a dholl, or deep- 
toned bass drum, which marked the time, 
and the females chanted in chorus in a 
most pleasing style; as their voices were 
really harmonious, and there was none of 
that screaming for effect, to. which most of 
the Indian singers are so prone. 

As soon as the Meeiwah was full, the 
Khyrpooreans feasted upon fish, of which a 
great variety is to be found, but none of 
them very much to my taste, as they aro 
all more or Jess bony and some extremely 
codrse; but Sindhians are not very nice, in 
fact they will eat anything that comes in 
their way; evon the flesh of alligator, 
which is peculiarly dry, hard, and flavourloss, 
is never thrown away, and tho Boolun, or 
viver-hog, Anglice the porpoise, is, I am told, 
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a delicacy with the Mceances.' Tho water of 
the Indus, like that of tho Nilo, is con- 
sidored peculiarly wholesomo, and was always 
by the Ameers preferred to any woll wator ; 
but as it is of the colour and consistoncy of 
thin pea-soup, it is always mocossary for 
Europeans to cloar it with alum  bofore 
drinking. “Ihe Sindhians, however, consider 
this quito needless, and, indeed, prefor tho 
water of their river in its natural state. On 
the first appearance of the inundation, by 
the filling of the Mecrwah, the Hindoos of 
Khyrpoor have public rejoicing and fostivity, 
as they consider it a great blessing; and 
so indeed it is, a groat blessing to tho po- 
pulation in many ways. I too found tho 
Meerwah a convenienco whon full, as boats 
wore passing daily from Sukkur to Dojoo; 
indeed, His Highness genorally travollod by 
that youto, haying on English-built boat, 
which his people row very respectably, . 
Immediately after the Meerwah was {ull, 
the Kulloree, a lake to the eastward of tho 
city which I have before noticed, bogan to 
fill so rapidly that tho Bund, or dam, throat- 


cned to give way from tho prossuro of so 
YOu. Tl. nH 
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large a body of water; in several places, where 
such had occurred before, these were tem- 
porarily repaired, but in so insufficient a 
manner that when the inundation was at 
the highest the Bund burst, and had not 
prompt measures been adopted, half the city 
of Khyrpoor would have been washed away. 
Fortunately the Meer was there at the time, | 
and exerted himself with great energy, as 
did his eldest son, in seeing the breaches 
in the Bund efficiently repaired. Indeed, they 
remained on the spot the whole day, as it 
was not until towards evening that the rush 
of waters abated, for it was found necessary 
to drive down large piles and fill the spaces 
with wood, banked up behind with earth ; 
and several hundred men, with all the carts 
and asses that could be impressed in and 
about Khyrpoor, were employed in bringing 
materials, I must say that all hands worked 
vigorously on the occasion; but all wero 
seriously alarmed, from the soyereign down- 
wards, and, as it was, the houses situated in 
the low grounds were flooded and many walls 
washed down. 

In tho preceding year a similar inundation 
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occurred, and some of the inhabitants thon fod 
for safety to Lookman-ka Tanda, a fino villago 
siiuated upon elevated ground on the high road 
from Hyderabad to Roroo. It was indood ru- 
moured when I was at Khyrpoor that this 
would evo long become the capital; and I think 
it by no means improbable, as thore is evory 
chance of Khyrpoor being swopt away in somo 
outburst of the Kulloreo, unless tho most in- 
fluential and wealthy mon pross the Meer 
to have the Bund so offectually repaired as 
to placo the city beyond tho pale of dangor. 
This too can only be offectod at a largo 
oxpense; but if the parties whoso valuablo 
property is thus imporilled. will not con- 
tribute thoreto, they desorve to havo it do- 
stroyed, Should such a dolugo as I antici- 
pate, moreover, occur during tho night, groat 
loss of life may be anticipated, both by drown- 
ing and the fall of walls, many of thoso at 
Khyrpoor being in so tumblo-down a stato 
that the slightest softening of their founda- 
tions would bring down the wholo. Indeod, 
on the above occasion ‘a wall near tho gato- 
way of Meer Jehan Mahomed’s house gave 
way during the night, and in its fall crushed. 
ae 
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to death a poor Mooltani Sepoy, whose duty 
it was to strike the hours on the Ghurry, 
so severely injured a second that his life 
was despaired of, and inflicted some ugly 
bruises on a third. At break of day I 
was summoned to seo the wounded man, 
who was terribly crushed, but happily with- 
out broken bones; so I caused him to be 
fomented all over with hot neem leaves, 
which seemed to afford him relief, and by 
persevering in this course of treatment, with 
bleeding, and cooling drinks, I soon had tho 
gratification of seeing my patient on his legs 
again. It really was quite touching to wit- 
ness the attention paid to the wounded man 
by his comrade and countryman, who, though 
severely bruised himself, heeded not his own 
hurts, and afforded every assistanco in hig 
power to his suffering companion. I availed 
mysolf of the circumstance to recommend 
the Meer to have all the old walls pulled 
down by the convicts, and the hollows filled 
up and planted with tamarisk, as tending 
both to the salubrity and ornament of the 
city. This recommendation was, indeed, partly 
attended to; but the convicts wore not suf 
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ficiently numerous io get on vory rapidly 
with the work, and at thoir thon rate of pro- 
gress it will take two or threo yoars to 
clear away the ruins that afford sholtor to 
all kinds of vermin and obstruct ‘tho froo 
passage of air, The shrubs too would flourish 
without water, and if attended to, might, by 
the production of gum, be made to repay tho 
care bestowed on them; but at any rate they 
would be more sightly than ruinous walls 
and hollows containing stagnant water, swarm- 
ing with musquitoes, and oxhaling vile smells. 
Such was the state in which I found Khyr- 
poor, and tho squalid looks of the peoplo 
who reside in the vicinity of those spots {cs- 
tified to the malaria that prevailod thero. 

Meer Ali Moorad himself, I boliovo, dislikos 
Khyrpoor, somo say from ono causo, somo 
from anothor, but I think that this fecling may 
arise from its being the scono of his carly 
troubles. His Highness was the favourite son 
of an aged father, who lost his life by an ac- 
cident, and then the orphan, if roport speaks 
truth, was harshly treated by uncles who de- 
sired his inheritance. Mecr Roostwm was thon 
vorging on dotage, and notoriously addictod to 
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intoxicating drugs. Meer Moobaruk was a 
very dissipated man; in short, uncles, cousins, 
all did their best to despoil Meer Ali Moorad 
of his rights, and these events having occurred 
at Khyrpoor, it is hardly surprising that the 
Meer should dislike the place. His Highness, 
however, rarely sleeps three nights running in 
the same spot, for his habits are exceedingly 
nomadic, and even when in a city he generally 
sleeps in a tent. There is nothing too so par- 
ticularly attractive in Khyrpoor as to induce 
a prince at Meer Ali Moorad’s age to forego 
the indulgence of a taste which has become a 
principle of his very existence. The luxuries 
of the most refined civilization have no charm 
for Meer Ali Moorad; when in England he 
was courted and sought after in the highest 
circlos, but the late hours of London partios 
were little to his taste, and His Highness could 
rarely be persuaded to attend them. All his 
habits were most simple; he rose early, visited 
any public functionaries with whom he had 
business; and then generally proceeded to tha 
Kilburn shooting ground, where he practised 
firing at a mark for two or three hours, re- 
tured home to dinner, and was gonerally in 
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bed by nine o'clock. Field sports alono aro 
his object, and His Highness, I roally think, 
never sees dog or gun without covoting them. 
This, however, was nota focling peculiar alone 
to Meer Ali Moorad, it was tho fooling at largo 
of the entire Talpoor race. ‘ Thoir proservos 
were go strictly guarded,” says Captain Post- 
ans, “that it would have been oasier to hayo 
gained access to their harems!” Treally think 
too ‘that the crime of a poachor captured in tho 
latter description of presorvo would hardly 
have experienced a moro severe punishmont 
than in the former! In the treaty of 1839 it 
was expressly stipulated by the Ameors that 
a clause should be introduced into tho troatios 
with the British Government, providing for 
the inviolability of thoi shikargahs. ‘Wo 
value them,” said the chiof addressing tho 
British reprosentativo at thoir Court, ‘as much 
as our wives and children.” With thom, how- 
over, the love of the chase was but a passion; 
with Meer Ali Moorad it is an absoluto mania, 
holding oxclusive possossion of his mind. It 
is, indeed, an unfortunato passion both for him. 
self and his people, at loast, the cultivating 
class, who aro unwillingly forcod away from 
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their lands to assist as beaters in a battuo, with- 
out the smallest remuneration, their cultivated 
grounds being, moreover, ravaged by wild ani- 
mals, which they are never allowed to scare 
away or destroy under the heaviest penalties. 
The only party benefited in the Meer’s 
dominions is Hote Singh, his Mooktyar Kar, 
a man of notoriously indifferent character, to 
whom he unfortunately intrusts the entire con- 
trol of his terxitory, the revenues of which 
might be doubled by judicious management; 
but so long as Hote Singh shall be permitted 
to fill his present office, the Meer’s pecuniary 
difficulties will remain unabated, and the op- 
pression of his subjects continue, I should, for 
my own part, very gladly see the Meer Moon- 
shee, Kishun Dass, or his brother, whom I con- 
sider the most respectable and vespected men 
in His Highness’ dominions, appointed to this 
responsible office. Hither of the brothers is 
well qualified to fill it, and thoy both of them 
possess as much of the confidence of Meer Ali 
Moorad as His Mighness ever cares to give to 
any human being, for he is, as, indeed, well 
may he be, the most distrustful of men, The 
Meor in this particular, however, exhibits great 
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weakness, for he always trusts the untrust- 
worthy, and distrusts his staunchest frionds, 
thus occasioning angry foelings in tho broasts 
of his real well-wishers, for he manages mattors 
so awkwardly that state secrets invariably ooze 
out, to the disappointment of his plans. I speak 
advisedly on this point,shaving beon mysolf 
sent with his son Meer F'yze Mahomed on a 
special mission to a nobleman, his friend and 
well-wisher, which was to bo kept profoundly 
secret from one of His Highness’ staff, and to 
him our business and destination wore known 
before we reached the Paddington Station. 
Fortunately for the Meer’s interests, the gen- 
tleman referred to knew his woakness, and boro 
him no ill-will for the distrust, which, how- 
eyer, must have been sufficiently mortifying. 
The Amoers of Sindh, and a portion of tho 
people, are of tho Shah porsuasion, but tho bulk 
of the Mahomedan population aro Sooncos, 
Tho Koran is thoir standard rulo of faith, and 
their sacred book is held by all in such vonor- 
ation, that no one but a Seyud, or Moollah, 
can venture to touch it, and oaths are sworn 
by placing it on the head of the party. On 
the Koran being brought into any assombly, 
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every person rises at its appearanco. Those 
who have learned the entire Koran by heart 
ave entitled to the distinction of “ Hafiz; ” but 
many, who so assume the honorary title, can- 
not expound a chapter of the work. Pilgrim- 
ages to the shrines of the departed saints are 
considered acceptable to God, and accordingly, 
such zearuis ave frequent, and the offering of 
tho “faithfol” bring great wealth to the Moqu- 
wirs, ox custodians of the holy shrines, The 
Mahomedans of Sindh are great formalists, and. 
those perhaps who the least conscientiously act 
up to the faith they profess, make the greatest 
show of doing so. There is something, however, 
very touching in their evening prayer, which 
is scrupulously observed by every Mahomedan. 
Jn cities the sound of the Moouzzun’s voice 
announces that the sun has sot; but whereyor 
the good Moosulmaun may be, or however 
occupied, he watches for the disappearance of 
the orb of day, to prostrate himself in the atti- 
tude of adoration, and, facing towards Mecca, 
recites his prayer to the Almighty, This cere- 
mony is most scrupulously attended to, Dis- 
mounting from his camel, or his horse, tho 
traveller, ay, even the frecbooter, throws hin- 
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self upon his carpet, the cultivator stops his 
work, the artisan lays down his tools, tho 
boatman vests on his oar, tho fishorman on his 
nets,—all alike join in simultaneous prayor to 
God, Ihave seon tho highost in the land, and 
the humblest in social position, unite in this 
act of worship, and the heart of a Christian, 
albeit of a surety a vory Jax one, was in unison 
with their orisons. ‘ 

' When I came to England, fivo years ago, I 
was accompanied by a well-educated Mahome- 
dan: gentleman of Lucknow, as ono of tho 
Wakeels of their Highnoesses the Maharancos 
of Nagpore. On coming up the Red Sea, my 
friend the Moulavie questioned me about tho 
position of Mecca, and begged that I would 
acquaint him when we got to tho westward of 
that holy spot, in ordor that he might turn in 
the proper direction when saying his prayers. 
This -I did, and upon our arrival in London 
I showed him which door in his room to faco 
when making his prostrations. My directions, 
however, he unluckily forgot, and when tho 
time came for prayer he tuned his faco the 
wrong way, this too in presenco of several 
of his own countrymen, who camo to pay their 
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respects on his arrival. His. prayers, however, 
ended, and his friends gone, I pointed out the 
error that he had committed. “Oh,” replied the 
poor old Moulavie, who has since been “ gather- 
ed to his fathers,” “I don’t suppose it will 
wake much difference in my way to Paradise,” 
The hot weather had fairly set in, and the 
‘Indus was nearly at its highest, when a royal 
salute from the Park of Khyrpoor announced 
the first glimpse of the new moon of Ramzan, 
thus giving notice to all truo believers that 
the festival had commenced. Immediately 
that the last gun had fired, the artillerymen 
embraced and offered each other congratula- 
tions, though whether these had reference to 
their most ‘holy season, or betokened rejoicing at 
their own personal safety after firing guns of 
such doubtful strongth as those of His High- 
ness, appeared rather questionable, Tho Ram- 
zau, or month of abstinence, fell, when I was at 
Khyrpoor, at the very hottest time of year, com- 
mencing on the sixteenth of April, when the 
thermometer in one of the coolest houses in the 
town was at 90°, or from that to 100°, daily ; 
thus, those who conscientiously observe the fast 
must suffer greatly, as they not only deny 
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themselves the slightest particle of food, bu 
water also, and must not eyen swalloy 
their saliva, from tho earliest stroak of dawi 
till stars are visible ‘im tho ovening ; thoy ar 
also debarred the use of tho ‘pipo, which, to ¢ 
native of Sindh, is the greatost of all privations 
During this fast, the days of the wealthy ax 
chiefly passed in sleep; but the really strici 
Mahomedans spend much of their time, during 
the Ramzan, in meditation and prayer, oxclu. 
sive of their usual dovotional oxercises, and the 
learned read the Koran and othor roligious 
books. I have my doubts, however; whether 
there are many conscientious fasters at the 
Meer’s capital, as the practico does not appoat 
popular at the Court of Khyrpoor. Mahomedans, 
like Roman Catholics, are not oxpocted to fast 
when travelling, and His Highnoss, who passos 
his time almost entirely in hunting, is evor on 
the move; thus neither himself, nor any of his 
suite, is expected to fast during the Ramzan. 
The month Shawal, which follows Ramzan, 
was equally usherod in by a royal saluto on 
the first glimmer of tho new moon; and this 
must have been a profoundly gratifying on- 
nouncement fo all strict observers of tho Ma- 
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homedan law in the city of Khyrpoor. But real 
or pretended fasters, or no fasters at all, the 
countenances of the people betokened their 
satisfaction at the termination of that season 
of abstinence; and everybody saluted every- 
body in the streets with “ Chand ke moobaruck,” 
‘ the compliments of the moon to you.” 

.. The Meer arrived early on the following morn- 
ing, in high spirits at having the preceding 
day shot an enormous tiger; and. after having 
bathed and dressed, proceeded on horseback, 
acgompanied by three of his sons and a numer- 
ous retifiue, to the Eedgah, east of the city; 
where a large tent-fly had been pitched to shelter 
the princes from the sun, whilst the usual 
prayers and the Khoodbah were read. Royal 
salutes’were fired on the Meer's arrival and 
departure ; and when all was over His Highness 
and sons got into his phaston, and proceeded 
to his favourite garden, the dobagha, which I 
have already described, where all the notables 
of Khyrpoor, both Mahomedan and Hindoo, 
assembled to pay their respects to the sovereign, 
who conferred presents on his visitors and 
attendants. Amongst the number was a little 
Sindhi, much addicted to stimulants, who had 
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returned with us from Bombay in charge of tho 
Meer’s English geese and fighting cocks. Ono 
of the former had died : on tho way up tho 
Indus, and the littlo man, boing foarful of pun- 
ishmont for want of care, on this occasion pro- 
sented himself with the surviving gandor 
under his arm, holding an umbrella over his 
head with one hand, and fanning it vigorously 
with the other, in order to display his extremo 
cave of his English charge; indeod, had it been 
an English baby, in which his royal mastor 
had a personal interest, he could not havo 
exhibited greater cave of its health and com- 
plexion. There were also seyoral fagfus, or 
sets of dancing girls, who received presents, 
varying in amount from ton to thirty rupoos 
each, according to their sevoral status, beauty, 
and professional qualifications. In short, all 
appeared happy, all wero dressed in thoir best, 
and Mahomedans and Ilindoos scemed oqually 
bent on onjoymont. 

On the 10th of tho month Zilhuz, which 
precedes that of Mohurrum, is tho Buckrood 
festival, which is in commomoration of Abra- 
ham’s offering up of Isaac; but tho Mahomedans 
believe it not to have beon Isaac, but Ishmacl, 
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from whom they declare themselves to be de- 
sconded, They commemorate the day by 
the sacrifice of animels according to their 
theans; the more wealthy sacrifice a camel, those. 
‘in humbler circumstances a goat or a kid. 
This answers the double purpose of honouring 
‘the memory of the patriarchs, their progenitors, 
and also of affording their families a good meal. 
The Mahomedans believe that the entrance to 
Paradise ig only accessible by a, bridge of 
scythes, or other sharp instruments, called «7 
seraut, and imagine that their safe passage will 
depend on tho number of animals that they 
have sacrificed at this festival, On the day of 
Buckreod the pilgrims, or hadgi, annually per- 
form-the hadj at Mecca, 
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Twenty days after the Buckrecd, commences 
the month Mohurrum, on the first day of which 
moon begins a festival, which amongst tho 
Shiah Mahomedans is ono of deop mourning, 
whilst tho Soonees of Hindoostan make it a. 
scene of mummor'y and sport. Ags my readors 
may like to know what this fostival is, I givo 
the following slight sketch of it, , 

The Mahomedans of Khyrpoot, indeed the 
Sindhi Mahomedans gonerally, profoss to .bo 
Soonees, but thoir practicog at this festival scom, 


more in accordance with those pe tho Shiah 
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porsuasion, The Mohurrum festival is hold 
by the Shiahs in solemn remembrance of their 
first martyrs Husseyn and Hussun, the two 
sons of Fatima, daughter of the prophet and 
Ali, from whom the Seyuds are all descended. 
After the murder of their father by order of 
the usurping Calipha, these two princes with 
their families removed from Shawn, the capital, 
to Medina, where they resided several years. 
At length tho people of Shawn, being weary 
of King Yozeod’s oppressive rule, invited Hus- 
soyn to return to their capital, and assume 
his lawful right as Emaum (leader of the faith. 
ful), Beforo accepting his invitation, however, 
Hlusseyn sent his cousin Moslom to ascertain 
and report the exact state of public feoling. 
Unhappily this bocamo known; Moslem was 
seized by order of the usurper and cast from 
a precipice, and a reward being offered for 
the heads of his innocent sons, they were barba- 
rously murdored. Hussun was poisoned by 
an emissary of the tyrant, and Husseyn, tho 
last victim of tho descendants of the prophet’s 
faniily to King Yezeed’s fury, suffered a cruel 
“death, after tho most sevoro trials, upon the 
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plains of Kerbulla, upon the iva day of tho 
Arabian month Mohwrun, 

Theso tragical ovenis form the subjoct of 
the ten days’ mourning fostival, which com- 
mences on the morning after the moon 
becomes visible, During tho first six days, 
mourning assemblies were held at Khyrpoor 
in the house of Syed Jaffor Ali Shah, hore- 
ditary conscience-keoper to his sovereign, and 
in other places, where preachers recited sor- 
vices relating: to the sad evonts aboye men- 
tioned, from the various books composed on 
tho subject, doscriptive of the lifo, sufforings, 
and martyrdom of Husseyn and Hussun, Tho 
Mursecahs, or hymns, said 10 be of great merit, 
were chanted with much effect; tho namos 
of their lawful leaders wero montioned with 
blessings, and curses wero showored on tho 
usurping Caliphas. ' This chanting was accom- 
panied with every sign of griof, the mournors in- 
cessantly beating thoir breasts as thoy invokéod 
_ tho names of tho martyred Emaums, whilst tears 

wore shed in abundance by both soxes, and an 
attendant, with a bag of ashes, powdered thoro- : 
with the heads of tho weeping congrogation, 

wae 
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From the commencement of the Mohur- 
yum sacred standards were placed in certain 
‘situations, Theso on the seventh night were 
taken in procession all through the town of 
Khyrpoor. On the eighth night, which is 
called S83 ke vat, frameworks of bamboo, 
covered with tinsel to represent the martyred 
Husseyn’s marriage bed, were carried in pro- 
cession through the town, commencing about 
qidnight, First came an elephant bearing 
a sacred standard, followed by four carts, 
cach laden with a pair of Nagaras, or kettle- 
drums of enormous size, and a shrill wind in- 
strument. Next appeared the martyred Hus- 
seyn’s horse Dool-Dool, handsomely caparisoned 
and seemingly pierced with arrows and 
splashed with gore, as he fell with his master 
at Kerbulla, Then came the principal $4 or 
bed, carried by bearers and accompanied by 
nunerous standards, Onreaching the entrance 
to tho main stveet the procession halted, and 
a number of men commenced chanting mur- 
secahs in Sindhi, after a snuffling monotonous 
fashion. This suddenly ceased, and all stood 
up shouting “Ya Husseyn, Ya Husseyn,” 
atthe same timo striking their breasts, which 
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was immediately followed by “TIussun, ITus- 
sun,” in the same manner. 

The procession thon moved on a short distanco, 
and a band of women, sixty or soventy in num- 
ber, commenced chanting a mursceah in a vory 
sweot and plaintive manner, In this band wero 
all the ladies of the Khyrpoor opera, whose 
fine voices contributed greatly to the genoral 
harmony, and who, I suppose, sought by their 
exertions on this occasion to obtain heavenly 
pardon for their little professional peccadillocs, 
After this the procession moved on somowhat 
further, and the like ceremony was ropeatod 
at overy chowk, or markot-place, till they 
arrived at the Deyoree, where tho mother of 
His Highness’ two younger sons resides. Tho 
chanting of the men was the reverse of har- 
monious, but that of tho women, from thoir 
numbers, was vory soft and ploasing to tho 
ear, and tho effect was incroasod by tho 
sound ever and anon of a dooep-voiced bell 
or goongroo, which gave quite a melodramatic 
tone to the spectacle. Iwas woll placed both 
for seoing and hearing, not only indecd scoing 
the procession itself, but, being in an upstair 
room, for witnessing a little by-play in tho 
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verandah of a Hindoo’s house below, whore 
many of both sexes were assombled to see 
the procession on its way; and I was informed 
by an experienced friend that the Hindoo 
ladies avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded by the Mohurrum, when all the world 
is abroad, to carry on their gallantries ad lbi- 
tum, but I will be discreet in my observations, 
Tho Hindoos of Khyrpoor really appear 
to take as much interest in the procession 
as the Mahomedans themselves, probably by 
reason ‘of the excitement that it produces. 
The “great gun” of the festival was a holy 
man, named Syed Mehr-i-Durya Shah, who 
comes to Khyrpoor every year at the Mo- 
hurrun, and certainly is a most eloquent nay- 
rator, his highly-coloured description of the 
sufferings of the martyred family never fail- 
ing to cause his congregation to exhibit the 
strongest marks of grief; all Asiatics are, 
however, excitable to a degreo that we, cold- 
blooded children of the West, have no con- 
ception of, and I saw the tears pouring down 
the cheeks of Meor Jehan Mahomed in such 
a way that I was convinced they were real. 
The holy man, whose powers of eloquence 
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are so extraordinarily great, is, I believe, from 
all I heard, an admirable actor, and I am 
at any vate very sure that ho is an oxcocd- 
ingly clever man, but it is rumoured that 
his anunal visits to Khyrpoor aro influenced 
rather by the attractions of beauty than spirit- 
ual considerations, at least such was tho current 
rumour of the place, During the Mohurrum fes- 
tival most Mahomedans affect to maintain a 
serious demeanour. The Meer abstains from 
field sports, the women aro not allowed to wear 
any sort of ornamont, and both sexos aro obliged 
to appear in mourning garments of green, black, 
or Khakee, a sort of slate-colour, which is very 
becoming to them. They also affect to mor- 
tify their bodies, and during tho festival will 
not sleep on a charpoy, but pretend to beliove, 
or mako themselves fancy, that they lio on 
the ground, simply because they tum tho 
charpoy upside down, as if doing so mado 
any difference in their comfort. Now, if a 
Sindhi really wished to mortify his flesh, ho 
would abstain from the hookah during tho 
festival | 

On the ninth night of Mohurrum the (wets aro 
brought out and earricd round in processton, 
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much in the same order as on the preceding 
night, These are generally slight frames of 
wood. covered with tinsel and coloured paper, 
and in the larger ones are represented tho 
tombs of Husseyn and Hussun, At the Presi- 
doncies, and in the great Mahomedan. cities of 
Delhi, Lucknow, and Hyderabad, the taetes 
are constructed of ebony, ivory, sandal wood, 
cedar, and some of silver filigroo; in fact, con- 
structed of every matorial, according to tho 
means of the party, from puro silver down to 
bamboo and coloured paper; but Khyrpoor is 
a very poor placo, and the éazies there were of 
the kind last described. These on the tenth or 
last day of the festival are carried about nearly 
from morning till night, after which some of 
the frames are deposited in mosques or private 
dwellings in readiness for uso in tho onsuing 
yoar, Thus onds this scene of excessiyo hum- 
bug and considerable debauchery ! 

In the large cities of India the Mohurrum 
festival is often marked by bloodshed, as no- 
thing can exceed the bitterness of the two socts 
towards cach other. Tho Shiah Mahomedans 
bolieve Ali and his descendants to be their law- 
fal leaders after Mahomed, whilst the Soonces 
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are no less persuaded that the Caliphas Aboo- 
bukw:, Oomur, and Hoosmamn, aro equally with 
Ali to be acknowledged as their leadors, oach 
in his turn; and accordingly tho two sects hold 
each other in deadly hatred, and bottle up thoir 
quarrels, feuds, and animositios for setiloment 
at the next Mohurrum, 

At Hyderabad in the Dekkan I onco wit- 
nessed a fight between tho Shiahs and Sooneos, 
in which some hundreds Jost thoir lives, al- 
though it merely commenced in a dispule re- 
garding the exposition of a portion of tho 
Koran. Three of one sect happened to bo 
passing the Mecca Mosque, in which a Moollah 
of the opposite persuasion was oxpounding somo 
portion of the sacred volumo of the Mahomedans, 
and his views not suiting thoso of the thyoo, 
they grossly insulted him, for which two of 
them wore cut down, but the third oscaping 
gathered round him a tumultuous multitudo, 

«In the scuffle that onsued sovoral lives woro 
lost. The originators of the affray wore Puthans 
. from Chinchilghora, a village bolonging to that 
tribe, about two miles distant from tho Resi- 
dency; the Puthansg, on learning tho death of 
their brethren, mustored their forecs noxt morn- 
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ing, and the Hyderabad people doing the same, 
a regular fight ensued’ on Boorani Sahib's Dur- 
gah. The Puthans, under their gallant leader, 
Suleyman Khan, stood on the defensive; their 
numbers were, indeed, few, but I never saw so 
fine a body of men. I rode through their vil- 
lage and found them all propared to mount at 
a moment’s notice; but nothing could be more 
courteous than their demeanour, and they 
salaamed to me as I,passed, such being strongly 
in contrast with the insolent swaggering of the 
city Moghuls, who at that time made a point of 
insulting Europeans. On reaching the Resi- 
dency at Chudderighaut, I found the official 
people out on the roof watching the progress of 
affairs at the Durgah. A large body of Moghul 
Horse, with two guns, had just emerged from 
the city, and were advancing towards tho 
Puthans, followed by a numerous rabblo on 
foot, The Puthans were drawn up under cover 
of some buildings, and the guns opened on them, 
but they instantly charged, and took them be- 
fore thoy could fire a second round, the Moghul 
Horse at once bolting away; but their loader, 
Neas Khan Bahader, who was on an elephant, 
dismounted, and, getting on horseback, ralliod 
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his troopers, and led them again gallantly to tho 
charge. In the melée the two leaders mot, but 
Neas Khan Bahader's horse, recciving a cut on 
his nose, reared and throw his rider, and in 
rising to remount he was cut down. On this 
the Moghuls fled, leaving tho Puthans masters 
of the field. Upon the following morning the 
Bolarum force was brought up; the presonce of 
the troops awed both parties into submission, 
and tranquillity was restored. A fow days 
afterwards the Puthans were ordered to quit 
the Nizam’s dominions, and they moved down 
to Kurnool, where they settled, and a small 
body have since been taken into the British 
service under the denomination of the “ Kur- 
nool Horse.” 

The Sindhis, both Mahomedan and Hintoo, 
are a very superstitious people, and place groat 
reliance on tho ability of departed spirits to 
serve or injure them, and consoquently pay 
.great reverence to the tombs of men of sanctity. 
Near Shahdadpore, in Chandookah district, is a 
pair of mill-stongs, about four feet in diameter, 
in a garden on the banks of tho Datah canal, so 
called after him who formed it, Datah Kowa- 
hur, 2 man as renowned for his wealth, and tho 
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canals executed by him, as for his unbounded 
liberality. THe was, in fact, the Hatim Tai of 
the province. It is said that no poor man ever 
passed his door without being fed; and the 
above mill-stones are considered sacred, for it 
is declared and firmly believed that the Al- 
mighty was so pleased with Datah’s piety and 
liberality, that if even a handful of grain was 
thrown on them, the supply of flour was equal 
to all demands. Whether they still retain this 
virtue I cannot say, but they are always ap- 
proached with bare feet, and aro kept clean 
and in good order, Thore is also a tomb ovor 
the remains of a celebrated Peer, on poles 
around which aro hung numerous heel-ropes; as 
whoneyer a horse is afflicted with disoase, tho 
owner makos a zcarut at tho tomb, and offers 
the horse’s heel-ropes, on his recovery, in grati- 
tudo for tho saint’s assistance. If any ono 
break a branch of the tree which overshadows 
this 1omb, it is bolieved that the curse of God 
will be upon him. All Sindhis firmly believe in 
magic and evil spirits; and in, this as in many 
othor particulars thoy much resemblo tho na- 
tives of Egypt. Indecd, a process is practiyed 
in Sindh, for the discovory of thieves and re- 
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covery of stolen property, very similar to that 
noticed in Mr Lane’s work entitled ‘“ Modern 
Egyptians,” as related to that gontloman by 
Mr Salt, the then Consul-General in that coun- 
try, which he thus describes :— 

“My Salt, having reason to believe that one of 
his servants had stolen property from his houso, 
sent for a celebrated Mughrabee magician, with a 
view to intimidate thom and induco the thief to 
confess his crime. The magician accordingly 
came, and said that he would cause the oxact 
image of the person who had committed the thoft 
to appear to any youth not arrived at the ago of 
puberty, and requested Mr Salt 1o send for one. 
Accordingly a boy was called in from tho ad- 
jacent garden, and, after certain coremonios, ho 
described the thiof and said that ho know him. 
Ho then ran down into the garden and pointed 
out the man, who at once confossod his crime.” 
Hore is the magic process as described by Mr 
Lane, “Tho namo of the magician was Shaikh 
Abdool Khader-el Mughrabce,’ who propared 
for the experiment of the magic mirror, which 
is termed darb-el-mendel, by cutting a narrow 
slip of paper, whereupon ho wrote cortain forms 
of invocation, togethor with anothor charm by 
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which he professed to accomplish the ohject of 
the experiment, On being requested he readily 
furnished copies of these, at the same time 
explaining that his object was accomplished 
through the influence of the two first words, 
Tarshun and Taryooshun, which he said were 
the names of two genii, his familiar spirits. 
The following is a translation of the words :— 

“ Tarshun | Taryooshun ! 

Come down—come down ! 
Bo present. 

Whither are gone the prince and his troops ? 
Where are Hl Akmar tho prince and his troops? 
Bo present, ye sorvants of these names, and this 

is the removal and we have removed from thee 

thy veil, and thy sight to-day is piercing. 

Correct, Correct,” 
Tlaving written theso, tho magician cuts off tho 
paper containing the form of invocation, from 
that upon which the other charm was writ- 
ten, and cuts the former into six slips, IIo 
then explained that tho object of the latter 
charm, which contains part of the Soorat Kaj, 
or 50th chapter of the Koran, was to open 
the boy’s cyos in a supernatural mannor, and 
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make hig sight pierce into what is to us tho 
invisible world. 

A chafing-dish, with some livo charcoal in 
it, having been proviously proparod, frank- 
incense and coriander soed wero put thoroin, 
and it was placed before the magician and 
the boy, the lattor appearing about eight years 
of age; then taking hold of the boy’s right hand 
he drew therein with pen and ink a magic 
square. In the centre he poured a little ink, 
and desired the boy to look into it and toll him 
if he could seo the reflection of his own 
face therein; the boy replied that ho did 
so clearly. The magician, all the whilo hold- 
ing the boy’s hand, desired him to continuo 
looking intently on the ink, and not to raiso 
his head. He thon took ono of tho strips 
of paper, inscribed with tho invocation, and 
dropped it into the chafing-dish upon tho 
burning coals and perfumes, which had al- 
veady filled the room with smoko; and as 
he did this he kept up an indistinct mutter- 
ing of words, which he continued during tho 
whole process, except whon asking tho boy 
a question, The picce of paper, coniaining 
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the words from the Koran, he placed inside 
the boy’s skull cap. He then asked him if 
le saw anything in the ink; the ‘boy 
answered No, but in a minute or so began 
trembling and appeared much frightened. 
He then said, “I see a man sweeping the 
ground.” The magician then asked if he 
knew what a flag was, and, being answered 
in the affirmative, directed him to say, “ Bring 
a flag.” The boy did so, and presently said, 
“TIe has brought a flag.” ‘What colour is 
it?” asked the magician; ‘ Red,” replied 
tho boy. In the samo manner he was told 
* to call for six othor flags, which he described 
as being respectively brought before him; 
specifying their colours as black, white, green, 
&c. Whilst this was doing, the magician put 
tho socond and third of tho small strips of 
paper on which the invocation was writton 
into tho chafing dish, and fresh frankincense 
and coriander seed boing repeatodly addod, 
the fumes became quite painful to the eyes. 
After the boy had described the sevon flags, 
he was desired to call for the Sultaun’s tent. 
In about a minuto he said, “Some mon have 
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brought 2 large green tent,” and presontly 
added, “they have set it up.” Soldiers woro 
then called for, and told to pitch their own 
tents. Other orders were subsequently givon, 
and similarly obeyed, till the magician had put 
the last strip of papor into the chafing-dish, 
For all this, however, the boy, a seeming 
strangor to the magician, might have been 
tutored previously, but on the magician mut- 
tering, nothing could be distinguished but 
words of the invocation again and again r0- 
peated, and of this much was inaudible, excopt- 
ing on two or three occasions, whon ho was 
heard to say, “If they demand information, 
inform them, and be ye veracious,” 

The magician after this asked if he wished 
to seo any one who was absent or dead, To 
named Lord Nelson, but it was with difficulty 
that the boy, after many trials, could be 
brought to do so. He, howover, presently suid, 
“The man is dressed in black European clothos, 
and has lost his left arm.” He prosently cor- 
rected himself and said, “No, his arm is placed 
in his breast.” Another porgon was then called 
for, and a correct description given, bul in 
several othor cases the description was impor. 
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foct, though not altogether incorrect, Ho re- 

presented each object as appearing less distinct 

than the preceding one, towards the close of the 

performance. Another boy was then called in, 

‘but he could see nothing, and the magician said 
_ he was too old. 

I shall now show that the very same process 
is practised in Sindh to the like ends. About 
two years ago the Meer Moonshee, Kishun Doss, 
lost a valuable Chowry [an instrument made of 
tho Thibet cow's tail, and used for driving off 
flies] set in gold, which he intended to present 
ata certain shrine. ‘This having been stolon 
from his house he was advised to apply to one 
Gholaum Hyder Shah, a holy Seynd of Khyr- 
poor, who, by his knowledge of the science 
of Iazivat, or tho, use of the magic mirror, 
would be sure to discover tho thief, The Seyud, 
having been accordingly sont for, was told the 
particulars of tho robbery, and at once engaged 
to find out the thiof, but roquosted the Moonsheo 
to wait two or threo days, that ho might con- 
sult his books and make preparations. The 
Seyud thon directed that all the Moonsheo’s 
sorvants should bo callod up bofore him, and, 
having oxamined them senaratelv. he exhorted 
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the guilty party, who ho was sure, he said, must 
be present, to restore the Chowry before dis- 
grace should come upon him, This exhorta- 
tion, however, proved unavailing, and tho 
Seyud was again sont for, but declined making’ 
any experiment as the sky was cloudy. On 
the following day he again attended, and tho 
Moonshee was requested to procure a boy’ who 
had not attained the age of puberty, and had 
never been bitten by a dog. An intelligont 
lad of nine or ten years of age having boon 
provided by the Moonshee, whose brothor and 
other respectable persons were prosont, to- 
gether with all the Moonshee’s servants, the 
boy was firgt bathed, and a new red waistcloth 
being tied round him and a picco of tho samo 
«placed over his head, like a woman’s Duputia, 
the end hanging down on tho shoulders, hho 
was seated on tho ground with tho Soyud in 
front of him, and another holy man reciting 
portions of the Koran behind. A bright motal 
cup was then placed in the boy’s hands, a 
magic figure having been previously proparod 
of the following form, ‘in the bottom of tho cup, 
into which ho poured a little ink. 

The boy was directed io lean his face over 
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the cup, and on no account to raise his head. 
After remaining some time in this attitude, he 
was asked if ho saw anything, the ink being 
kept wet; he said, ‘Yes, I seo a boy with a 
‘red cloth over his head,” such being of course 
the reflection of himself. Both the Seyud and 
hig assistant then commenced reciting some- 
thing, the former in a low, monotonous, sing- 
song tone, and every now and then tapping the 
boy’s head and blowing on it, each time asking 
if he saw anything, the latter reciting portions 
of the Koran in a louder voice. This was ac- 
companied by the buming of much firankin- 
cense and cardamoms, which caused a smoke 
very distressing to the eyes. Every one’s pa- 
tience being at length ‘nearly exhausted, the 
Seyud took out paper and wrote four charms ;- 
one of these he gave to his assistant, tolling him 
to press it hard; a second he placed under the 
boy; a third he gave to the Moonshee, and 
kept the fourth himsolf, Moro gums were then 
burned, and after a time tho boy appeared 
frightened, and said, ‘I see a sweepor sweeping 
the ground ;” he then said, “The sweeper has 
disappeared.” Presently after he declared that 
he saw a bheesty watering tho place, then a 
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man spreading a carpet. At this time the boy 
was asked by the Seyud “ for what purpose tho 
carpet was spread;” after a fow minutes ho 
answered, ‘The king is coming—ho is coming 
frbm the south,” pointing in that direction, and 
adding, “he is on a bay horse with a golden 
saddle and silk pad—ho is now seated. on his 
throne.” After a time he said, “The king has 
sent a man to catch the thief, ho is bringing 
-him before the king, the thief protests his inno- 
cence, but is beaten,” The Seyud asked the boy 
if he could recognise the thief, he replied, “ Ho 
is a tall Hindoo with a closely-shaven beard and 
small moustache, and there is another (meaning 
an accomplice) of smaller stature, with beard 
on the chin.” The Seyud then asked “if ho 
could recognise them amongst the poople pro- 
sent;” he replied, “ Certainly.” Eo was thon 
asked where the proporty was; ho replied, “ Tt 
is tied up in a white cloth and buried in a cor- 
tain place.” The Seyud desired him to ask for 
it; the boy replied, “Tho king orders mo to 
follow him ;” he then jumped up, still looking 
in the cup, and the Seyud holding him by the 
“hand; he led the way to a large banyan tree, 
- in the Moonshoe’s céurt-yard, where ho seated 
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himself, Tho Seyud then told him to show the 
stolen property, to which the boy answered, 
“The king is going away.” He was then direct- 
ed to name the thieves, and at once mentioned 
“ Lauloo and Reyloo.” Both parties were pto- 
sont, but said nothing, though the latter sub- 
sequently confessed his guilt. The boy was 
then told to point out the parties; he at first 
looked stupofied, but presently pointed out the 
two men, who were at onco seized and handed 
over to the kotwal, who flogged them severoly, 
despito their protestations of innocence. Aftor 
they had been several days in irons and no 
signs of recovering the proporty, one Sheikh 
Saly, a celebrated astrologer, camo over from 
Dejes, and paying the Meer Moonsheo a visit, 
assured him that the prisoners wero innogent, 
and that he could discover tho “thief. The 
astrologer’s assurances being ‘oredditagl by the 
Moonshee, he engaged his services. The astro. 
loger thon informed tho Moonshee that tho 
proporty was so carefully concoaled, being 
buried in the earth, that it would be with diffi- 
culty recovored, and requested an advance of 
moncy to onable him to commonce oporations. 
The funds being supplied, ho went on zearut to 
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Chuttor Shah’s tomb, and on his rotwn in 
twenty days informed tho Moonsheo that ho 
had obtained some information, and would. lot 
him know all particulars on tho following day. 
He then requested that the two men who were 
in confinement should bo sent with him to a 
certain old mosque. The astrologer next pre- 
pared a charm, and directed one of the men to 
throw it into tho air and dig whero it should. 
fall; he accordingly did so, and at a considerable 
depth dug up the Thibet cow's tail, but minus 
its golden handle. This, howevor, was somo- 
thing, and the astrologer being questioned, said 
that his reason for searching in tho mosque was 
by desive of the saint at whose shrino he had 
been to worship, and who had appeared to 
him when praying at his tomb, and that ho 
expected shortly to obtain complote information, 
on the strength of which the Moonshoo mado 
hin a further advance of rupecs, About this 
time tho Moonsheo was advised to institute strict 
inquiry amongst all tho purchasers of gold at 
Khyrpoor and tho villages for some milos around. 
Tho adyico was judicious, for many days had 
not elapsed when sevoral porsons camo forward 
with broken pieces of gold, which thoy declared 
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to haye purchased from the astrologer himself, 
On this that worthy was at once placed in con- 
finement, and Reyloo then confessed all particu- 
lars of the robbery, which occurred in this wise:—- 

Reyloo, was, it seems, very anxious for a 
son, and by the advice of a friend went to the 
astrologer and besought him to prepare such a 
charm as would insure that domestic good for- 
tune. This the astrologer undertook to do 
“for a consideration,” but that consideration 
was beyond. poor Reyloo’s means; however, the 
astrologer kept him in play, and directed him 
to call from time to time, In these visits he 
obtained such influence over the poor weak- 
minded Reyloo, as to induce him to rob his 
master of the gold-handled chowry, which he 
gave to Sheikh Saly the astrologer, in full 
assurance that it would induce him to furnish 
the required charm. The astrologer to tho last 
protested his innocence, but the evidence of tho 
goldsmiths was conclusive, and both himself 
and his accomplice, Reyloo, were branded in 
the forehead as ‘ Budmaushes” [rogues], and. 
their beards and eyebrows having been shaved 
off, they were paraded through the town on 
asses, face to the tail, after which they were 
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expelled the place with ignominy. It subso- 
quently came out that the reason of tho astro- 
loger appearing at all was his own foar that 
his accomplice, Reyloo, might bo flogged into 
confession; so he volunteered his sorvices, and 
boldly asserted the innocence of the two 
prisoners. My informant said that he sup- 
posed the boy selected Reyloo and the othor 
man, on a secret hint from the Seyud, Gholaum 
Hyder Shah, who was intently watching the 
countenances of the partios assembled, and felt 
sure that the thief was amongst them. The 
Seyud, however, strenuously denied this to my- 
self, and declared that he believed the dis- 
covery had been made ontiroly through the 
science of ‘Hazirat.” I confess my own scop- 
ticism in the matter, but my Khyrpoor frionds 
were all against me, though, whon robbed thom- 
selves, some adopted simpler and, to my think- 
ing, more certain moans of discovering the 
pilferer. One of them having heen ropoatedly 
robbed of his sugar-candy, which was kopt in 
an open earthen vossel in a small inncr-room, 
with tobacco for his hookah, conserve of roses, 
and other choice matters, bethought him of a 
way to discover tho thief, and did so in this 
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wise. Having caught a dozen or so of wasps, 
he clipped off their wings, and dropped them 
into the jar of sugar-candy. The room was 
open to all the servants, but nothing occurred 
till the dusk of the evening, when one of them 
going into the room ostensibly to bring some 
tobacco for his master’s hookah, was ,heard. to 
sot up a fearful yell. Tho master at oncé knew 
that his bait was taken, and, rushing into the 
room with several servants, caught tho pilferer 

“ flagrante delicto, as with a handful of sugar- 
candy ho had grasped some half-dozen wasps. 
Wasps, or dumbos, as they aro callod, and hun- 
duheree dambos, or hornets, were the plague of 
our lives at Khyrpoor, as the walls of those old 
houses, boing full of cracks and crevices, har- 
boured them in myriads, and I repeatedly suf- 
fored from their stings, thoso of the fundaharee 
dambos causing quite as much pain as an or- 
dinary scorpion sting. 

I also heard of another ingenious way of 
detecting a pilforer; the party who had been 
robbed drove a wooden pin into the floor 
of a dark inner room, and anointed it 
thoroughly with o proparation of IZing, or 
astfeetida ; he then assembled his servants, 
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one of whom he knew must bo tho thief, 
and after a preliminary coremony to awaken 
their superstitions fears, ho said, “Now go 
into that room singly, and lay firmly hold 
of the pin, the guilty party will stick to 
it, the others need havo no fears.” The serv- 
ants haying gono in and returned, ono at a 
time, their hands were examined, and all but 
one were found to smell strongly of asa- 
fetida. That one was, of course, the thiof; 
as, knowing himself to be unobserved, ho 
had not touched the pin, for foar of sticking 
to it, as he had been told ho would, and his 
house being searched, tho stolon proporty was 
found therein, 

I have before remarked on tho suporsti- 
tions of the Sindhis; and such superstition 
is more especially remarkable in all relating 
to tho sick. I was called on ono day to go 
and sco the Meer’s youngest son, Mcor Khan 
Mahomed, who was sufforing from an onor- 
mous abscess in the abdomon, causod by his 
horse falling and trampling on him. On 
reaching the Deorte, one of tho palaces, if” 
palaces they can be called, I found the 
. young man lying on a charpoy, around 
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which were sovoral of his friends and attend. 
ants, amongst whom were two Hujams or 
barbers, who act as surgeons in India in 
parts where European practitioners aro not 
to be met with, Two Hukeems or physicians, 
though both, by the courtesy of Khyrpoor, 
were styled Kazee or judge, because their 
fathers had in former days held that office, 
began reciting a prayer in a sing-song tone, 
but no one seemed moved thereby to devo- 
tion, unless it might be one of the Kazees, 
who was busy with his Zusbeeah, or rosary, 
scomingly for effect. The two Hujams then 
began removing the dressings, which opera~ 
tion they preceded with a Bismillah, “in the 
viame of God,” followed by an invocation to 
the Emaums, and an attendant carried a 
small earthen pot containing fire round the 
charpoy, and placed it at the foot to drive 
away evil spirits; and of a surety, if such 
spirits had noses, they would not voluntarily 
have remained within yrange of the stench 
thus croated by burning Awmull, a medicinal 
seed of peculiarly sickening odour to an 
empty stomach, Thus nothing, I should think, 
could be better adapted to the purpose of 
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expelling the ,ovil spirits wherewith tho 
Sindhis believe the circumambient air of a 
sick-bed to be filled. The gash in tho poor 
youth’s abdomen, for the abscess had beon 
opened by one of the barber surgoons, was 
fully six inches in length, and in ono place 
rather deep. This the Hujams plugged up 
with pledgets of rag, steeped in a kind of 
balsam; then laid thereon a quantity of 
boiled murgosa leaves; placiug ovor all a 
large lump of clay, knoaded with cow-dung 
and oil, and a compress with bandages. Tho 
patient grinned a little when they woro 
poking the pledgets into the wound; but on 
the ‘whole bore himself manfully, considoring 
that he was only a youth of fificen, and a 
prince too. The ‘treatment adopted in refor- 
ence to this case did not impress mo with 
a high opinion of the vulnorary skill of tho 
Sindhian barbers, and I protested against it 
both verbally and in writing to jho Moor 
himself, at whose request I attended tho 
opening of the dressings morning and evening. 
I yvecommended poulticing, but that thoy 
laughed at, until the wound assumed so 
threatening an appearanco that His High. 
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ness became alarmed, and an express was 
despatched for the staff surgeon at Shikar- 
poor, who, on seeing the young prince, con- 
firmed what I had told them; ordered their 
dressings to be vemoyod, poultices to be ap- 
plied, and cleanliness to be attendod. to; and 
the last, I confess, was a vory necossary in- 
junction. The poor Hujams wore in an awful 
fright lost the Mecr should punish them for 
thoir want of skill, and very furious he was 
at the moment, but Meor Ali Moorad’s anger 
as speedily subsides as it boils up, and I 
soon pacified him in regard to them; but 
the fine presont which they oxpected to re- 
- ceive on completion of tho cure. was lost to 
them and their heirs for over. 

During the young prince’s convaloscence, I 
witnessed how such, youths aro amusod on tho 
like occasions; one morning a young wild sow, 
about two-thirds grown, with a slight wound 
in ono of her thighs, was brought in from 
the Mecr’s camp, and being tied to a troo 
was baited’-with savage dogs, nntil death 
ended hex tormonts; on other mornings 
partridges and crows, the lattor with their 
bills broken, were tho objects of torture, and 
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scomed to afford the youth as much amusoment 
as the hawks which were slipped at thom, and 
when the young Meer was ablo to sit up, all 
the Kunchynnee’ in the city wore collected at 
the Deoree, and he gavo a grand nautch in 
honour of his recovery, to which* most of 
the notables of Khyrpoor were invited ; 
nautching must be very warm work for tho 
Coryphdées at any season, but at Khyrpoor 
in the month of June it must be extremely” 
so; and such they seomed to feel it, judging 
from the enormous quantity of exceedingly 
fiery spirits that they swallow on such oc: 
casions. Having a curiosity to taste a liqueur 
that seemed so much to the taste of “tho 
ladies, a bottle was scout me by a friond, 
who informed me that it conlainod forty 
ingredients. The liquid was called “ Goolabce 
Sheraba,” or Rose Wine, It is mado of al- 
cohol distilled from raw sugar, with a great 
variety of hot spices, and highly perfumed 
with roses, I just tasted the preparation, 
which was anything but palatable, apart from 
the strength of the spirit itself, which was . 
like liquid fire, My throat did not recover 
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its tone for several hours after the oxperi- 
ment. 

The Sindhis firmly believe that carrying 
on the person a brown stone called Sung-i- 
Murryqm is a preventive of hemorrhoids. Also 
that the Zuhr Mohra, a black stoue inscribed all 
over with the name of the Almighty, if scraped, 
and the scrapings swallowed in water, will 
render innoxious the bite of the most deadly 
snake, and is an antidote to every kind of 
poison, Somo wandering Cashmeerians sup- 
plied me with these invaluable stones, the 
virtues whereof I here proclaim, though with- 
out pledging myself to their efficacy. These 
people described. themselves as natives of Gil- 
Gut Tubbutt in Cashmeer, and seemed to have 
been wandering ovor all India; in fact, I am 
mistaken if I did not see this very band at 
Madras, whero thoy said they had como from 
Persia, about six years ago. They aftcrwards 

' got into some troubdlo, I heard, for having kid- 
napped a young lady of Hubsheo or Sidy 
origin. 

Burton montions a curious custom amongst 
the Daphir or Shikaries, who are of so low a 
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caste that they are not allowed to entor a 
mosque, although Moslems, Thoy cat carrion, 
and live in the Shikargahs. When, howover, 
one of this class wishes to bocome a good 
Moosulmaun, he lights four fires, places him- 
self in the midst, and stands there till suffi- 
ciently purified by the heat, The Kazce then 
orders him to bathe and dregs in fresh clothes, 
and finally teaches him the Kulmeh. He then 
enters into the Machhi class. 
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I was induced to go to Sindh in the expeot- 
ation of remaining thore only a fow months, 
as Meer Ali Moorad, conscious of his own in- 
tegrity of purpose to continue, as he had over 
been, the true and loyal ally of the British 
Government, implicitly believed that tho Board 
of Control would, with equal good: faith, carry 
out the assurances that had been given to him 
in London; This belief too was confirmed by 
the courtesies of tho Governor of Bombay, 
which on his return were strongly in contrast 
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with the want of proper respect evinced by 
the authorities at that Presidency on his way 
to England, Sanguine as His Highness then . 
was of tho early fulfilmont of his hopes, he 
became too even more sanguino on tho Con- 
servative party coniing into power, a8 the Earl 
of Ellenborough; G.O.B., to whom he was 
personally known, and who had ever been 
favourable to his cause, was again at the head 
of the India Board. Had His Lordship con- 
tinuod in that high offico, he would, I doubt 
not, have restored tho territory of which tho 
Meer had been deprived, as his sontimonts 
on the subject wero unmistakably exprossed 
in the Houso of Lords shortly aftos tho Mar- 
quis of Dalhousie had committed that particu. 
lar act of spoliation, Unfortunatoly, though, 
for His Highness, ‘Lord Tllonborough was 
induced to resign his post, after a vory brief 
tenure; and then -Meer Ali Moorad’s caso 
seoms to have -beon shelved by the Home 
Authorities, as the Secretary of State for India 
appeared totally ignorant of its merits when 
Thad the honour of an audience in-December 
following. Month after month passed over 
without the arrival of tho oxpected order, and 
14* 
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the Meer’s hopes of justice began to droop, 
though his fidelity remained ‘unshaken. Such 
was tho line of conduct pursued towards an 
old and much-devoted ally,—a lino of conduct 
quite unworthy of a great Government, and 
as impolitic as unjust. More especially im- 
politic too at a time when fidelity in a native 
prince, under the vast temptations that beset 
him during the insurrection in India, was a 
rare virtue, and cortainly entitled all those 
who were staunch at that fearful crisis to the 
highest consideration. I remained with Meer 
Ali Moorad till a medical officer certified that 
to continue longer in that fearful climate might 
cost me my life. I¢ was that climate of which 
Sir Charles Napier says, “I am wasting lifo in 
this climate of death ; it dries up the Europoan 
frame like the sand of the dosert.” Two and 
a half years havo now elapsed since Meer Ali 
Moorad quitted England, and nothing hag yot 
been settled regarding his cage. Some of his 
friends aro thus led to suppose that sinister 
influences have been at work in the Supreme 
Council to obstruct the course of justice, Such 
things haye occurred before, and Moer Ali 
Moorad has never been a favourite with the 
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Calcutta Board, as shown by their treatmont of 
his claims on a former occasion. Aftor the 
conclusion of the Truckeo campaign, in which 
His Highness rendored important services, Sir 
Charles Napier forwarded to the Governor-Ge- 
noral, for confirmation, the draft of a treaty 
between the British Government and Meer Ali 
Moorad, but even so higlt a functionary as tho 
Governor of Sindh could not obtain a reply df 
any kind. Horo is what His Excellency in- 
dignantly remarked on such treatment :— 

“For two years haye I tried to get an an- 
swer confirming or abolishing my treaty with 
Ali Moorad, and TI still remain without even 
a notice.” 

And thus again writes Sir Charles :— 

“Ali Moorad is so angry at tho treaty not 
being settled, that the affair’ is doing groat 
harm, and I am placed in the awkward posi- 
tion of appearing to have thrown upon a pre- 
tended letter my own wish to break off, This 
a native prince, of course, attribules to my 
desire to do him mischiof, and doubts our 
faith altogether. At the samo timo, all sorts 
of reports aro spread about the Amcer's re- 
storation, which would endanger his safety. 
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Vory weak policy this, driving to enmity o 
frontior prince, who was and is willing to bo 
ours body and soul. And it hurts that con- 
fidence in British faith, which Lord Fllen- 
borough and myself have so earnestly sought 
to establish in those countries.” 

Of course, it must hurt that confidenco, and 
it is conduct such a’ this that has estranged 
from us the poople of India; in fact, almost 
all tho native princes haye beon thus estranged 
from us by our own arrogance, self-sufficioncy, 
and oppression; and in too many instancos 
of late years we have broken faith and tram- 
pled upon treaties in the most flagrant manner ; 
I say of late years, because, in formor days, 
the word of an Englishman was considered 
by the natives as inviolable. Alas, that it 
should no longér be s, but such is unhappily 
the case, and who can wonder at it? having 
such facts beforo them as the Marquis of Dal- 
housie’s seizure and confiscation, in 1854, of 
the Nagpore state, producing a revenuo of 
nearly half-a-million sterling, and forcibly soiz- 
ing and selling jowels and other property to 
the amount of ono million. This annoxation 
was resolved on, declared tho Governor-Goneral, 
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because ‘tho Rajah had dicd, and had de- 
liberately abstained from adopting an hoir ;” 
furthor, “that his widow had adopted no suc- 
cessor,” and that therefore “the State of Nag- 
pore, conferred by the British Government, 
in 1818, on the Rajah and his heirs, bad ro- , 
yorted to tho British Government on the death 
of the Rajah without any hoir.” Lord Dal- 
housio thus arrived at tho conclusion that 
“justice and custom and precedent left the 
British Government unfettered to decide as 
it thought best.” It,may be assumed from 
this that if such adoption had taken place, 
Lord Dalhousie would havo recognised it, 
If so, however, how comes it that His Lordship 
refused to recogniso tho right of succession 
in the caso of the young Rajah of Jhansi, 
who had been duly adopted by tho lato 
Rajah [who died in November, 1853], in 
the presence of tho assistant political agent 
at Jhansi and other functionaries, ‘yet tho 
Stato of Jhansi shared the same fato as 
Nagpore? Jt is true that the late Rajah 
of Nagporo had neglected to gdopt an heir, 
but, immediately afler his death, tho wishes 
of the senior widow, Arna Poorna Bhaeo, re- 
garding the adoption of a successor, wero 
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made known to the British Resident by 
Hor Highness Banka Bhaeo, grandmother to . 
the late Rajah, who stated that their hear 
relative, Iswunt Rao Ahoer Rao, had always 
been considered by the lato Maharajah as 
. his suecossor, and was looked upon as such 
by the officers of the Durbar and the peoplo 
generally, The Rajah died on the 11th of 
December, and on the 21st of the same month 
Colonol Lowe, a member of the Supreme 
Council, added a note on tho Minute of that 
date in veference to the succession, and the 
Residont, in making his report, said, with 
reference to the qualifications of Iswunt Rao 
Aheer Rao, ‘He is 18 yoars of age, reals 
Persian and writes Mahrattah; he is amiablo 
in disposition and sensible; not apparently 
possessing brilliant talonts, but tractablo; his 
constitution scems delicate, but ho has not 
suffered from any serious illnoss for tho last 
three years. To is wnmarricd, and would 
decidedly be preferred by the mass of tho 
courtiers to any other youth for tho Musnud, 
whether given to him by adoption or grant 
from the Company.” 
After the death of tho Rajah, their High- 
nesses Banka Bhace and his widows repeatedly 
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- addressed the Government, urging the right of 
adoption, and protesting against the forcible 
annexation of the state of Nagpore to tho 
British territories, and tho scizure and sale of 
their personal property, but without offect ; 
though their Highnesses deputed a Wukeel to 
Calcutta, and subsequontly despatched three 
Wukeels to England. Thus the plea of Lord 
Dalhousie for the annexation of Nagpore was a 
false one, and no Englishman can read with- 
out shame the manner in which that nefarious 
act of spoliation was carried out, Myr Mansell, 
the Resident at Nagporo, was too high-minded 
aman for the dirty work required of him, and 
resigned the offico, it is said, in disgust, boing 
succeeded by a functionary who subjected 
those unhappy princesses, the aged grand- 
mother and widows of the late Rajah, to the 
cruellest indignities and humiliations, under 
which the principal widow, Arna Poorna Bhaee, 
shortly sunk. Their most trusted servants and 
advisers, though men of rank and family, were 
summarily committed by the new commissioner 
to the common jail, and arbitrarily subjected 
to close confinement, Tho privacy of the 
ladies was invaded by'a European officer being 
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directed by tho samo functionary to tako up 
his residenco in the palaco, wheroin guards 
were placed to overawe and control thoir ac- 
tions, thereby rendering them prisonors in 
their own apartments. Such were tho indigni- 
tics offered to Hor Highness Banka Bhaoo, 
tho aged grandmother, and tho widows of tho 
Maharajah of Nagporo, tho faithful ally of the 
British Government. 

Those facts, being made known to thoir Wu- 
keols in England, wore duly set forth in a me- 
morial to the Court of Directors, This brought 
matters to a crisis, as no soouer had tho 
memorial reached Nagpore for transmission 
through the prescribed channels, than such 
threats were employod as frightened the Maha- 
ranees into recalling their represontatives from 
England. Thus matters remained till 1857, 
when the whole of our north-westorn provinces 
wore in open rebellion, and a handful of Eng- 
lishmen struggling against fearful odds. But 
Nagpore remained tranquil, for tho Banka 
Bhace, a woman of masculine onergy of chavac- 
ter and all-powerful influenco in tho stato, 
which, as Regent, she had‘long ruled, was fully 
aware of the vastnoss of our resoureos, and felt 
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convinced that we should eventually recover our 
supromacy. Her influence was therefore om- 
ployed in the cause of order, thereby rendering 
the most inestimable sorvices to tho British Go- 
yernment, but sho diced at longth without any 
reward, or even recognition of thom. For this, 
I blame not the Government so much as I blamo 
the commissioner at Nagpore for his culpable 
silence on the Banka Bhace’s invaluablo ser- 
vicos, as, had they been properly represented by 
him, there can be no doubt but that the Govern- 
ment would havo shown their appreciation of 
them long ere this. Botter late than never, 
though, and it is satisfactory to learn that com- 
missioner Plowdon has beon removed, and his 
successor empowered, it is said, to recognise 
Iswunt Rao Ahecr Rao, as tho adopted son of 
the late Rajah, and to give him tho titular prin- 
cipality of Nagpore, with a large ponsion, T'o 
make the bost of it, however, this will be but 
partial justice, and that too after six years’ delay. 
It would scom indeed that tho authoritios in 
India are at longth beginning to discover tho 
bad policy of Lord Dalhousio's measures, as late 
accounts stato that Lérd Canning has boen pleas. 
ed to grant the’ privilege of adoption in the caso 
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of the Maharajah of Gwalior, and tho Rajahs of 
Cherharee and Rewah and two other chiofs. 
The Governor-General, it is stated, hold a 
Durbar at Agra, which was attended by Ilis 
Tlighness Sindiah, the Maharajah of Gwalior, 
who never swerved from his loyalty through 
the whole of the insurrection, though his own 
personal safoty was endangered by his mutin- 
ous troops. Had they indeed been as faithful 
to their sovereign as he was truo to tho British 
Government, our difficulties in contral India 
would have been greatly lessencd, for the troops 
of the Gwalior contingont were about the most 
formidable of our foes in that quarter. As it 
was, indeed, we derived most ossontial bonefit 
from tho Maharajah’s loyalty during tho late 
crisis, as His Highness’ oxamplo was a towor 
of strength to us, by oncouraging the Rajahs 
of Putteeala, Indoro, Joudpore, Joyporo, and 
others, to a like courso, whoreas if Sindiah had 
tumed, the probability is that most of the othor 
Hindoo princes would have joined against us. 
Thus His Iighness well deserves all tho honours 
and rowards that have been showored upon him, 
“Lands to the annual value of £80,000 sterling 
have been added to his territory ; ho is allowed to 
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increase tho strength of his army; arrears due 
from him to the Government on account of 
assigned districts have been remitted; and 
henceforth no payment is to be claimed from 
him when tho proceeds of those districts fall 
short of the sum formerly stipulated.” But tho 
most important concossion, and that which, I 
am sure, will be most highly appreciated of any 
by the Hindoo princes of all India, is tho con- 
cession of the privilege of adoption which the 
Viceroy thus publicly announced in Durbar: 
“T have already,” said Tis Lordship, “told 
your Highness that if unhappily lincal heirs 
should fail you, tho Govornment will see with 
pleasure your adoption of a successor accord- 
ing to the rules and traditions of your family, 
Your Highness aud all your Highness’ subjocts 
may bo sure that it is tho carost desire of the 
pavamount power that tho loyal and princely 
houso of Sindiah shall bo perpetuated and 
flourish,” 

The Maharance of Jhansi has no claims upon 
British sympathy, by reason of the brutal mas- 
sacre committed with her sanction, if not 
under hor own eyes, in 1857, but that in no 
wise affects the question of our injustice towards 
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her in 1854; when upon the death of hor hus- 
band, Gungadhur Rao, without hoirs of his own 
body, the Governmont of India peremptorily 
refused 10 acknowledge hor adopted son, Da- 
madhur Rao, as heir; and, as in tho caso of 
Nagpore, at onco unserupulously scized upon 
and annexed the territory of the Jhansi State, 
producing a revenuo of £60,000 sterling por 
annum, and in lieu thereof assigned a ponsion 
of £6000 a year, for the uso of. the widowed 
princess and her adopted son. The predo- 
cossors of the deceased Maharajah had, more- 
over, for upwards of half a century, boon so 
distinguished for fidelity, that in 1882 Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, then Governor-General of India, 
im consideration of tho faithful attachment that 
had always been manifested by tho Jhansi 
family towards tho British rulo, conforred on 
tho Squbahdar Ramchund Rao the dignity ond 
title of Maharajah, with the privilogo of using 
the English flag. By tho above ono act of 
spoliation, in dofiance of all right, Lord Dal- 
housic added £54,000 per annum to tho rent- 
roll of the British Government, but at what a 
sacrifice of British honour [ 

Nonrly sixty yoars ago tho Duke of Welling. 
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ton thus expressed himself rogarding the main- 
tenance of our good faith with the nativos of 
India:— “I would sacrifice Gwalior or any 
frontier ten times over, to preserve our charac- 
ter for scrupulous good faith ;” and again said 
the Duke, “I would sacrifice overy political 
consideration ten times over rather than sanc- 
tion the slightest infraction upon British good 
faith.” Well, indeed, would it have beon for 
the interests of England if such had been the 
rule of our conduct of late years, for the Indian 
insurrection would thon never, I believe, have 
occurred. Apart from all moral considerations, 
and viewing the matter as one of policy alone, 
the great Duke’s sentiments, as here set forth, 
axe those of a profound statesman anxious for 
the permanence of a mighty empire, an empire 
long said to be one of opinion, and that opinion 
too might never have been shakon, had wo not 
of late years, by repeated breaches of faith, 
destroyed the prostige that our greatost Indian 
statesmen had, for nearly 9 contury, so success- 
* folly maintainod. : 
The Marquis of Dalhousie is an able man of 
business, but I deprecate his policy on the sub- 
ject of annoxation, as a monstrous injustice to 
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those affected; and fraught with dangor to our , 
rule, by leading the people of India to con- 
sider us, from such actions, devoid of honour, 
principle, and truth, If I am right on this 
point, and my opinion is borne out by those of 
the most eminent of otr Indian statesmon, 
Lord Dalhousie’s measures must bo condomned 
as totally at variance with that broad-basod 
and upright course of policy that ought to have 
been our pride, as it was our interest, 1o main- 
tdin: but to our subject. The caso of the Car- 
natio Stipendiaries is anothor story of groat 
wrong, the exercise of might against right, 
exhibiting the most cruel breach of faith to- 
wards the nobility of the Carnatic. Yet, though 
their Wukeel, or agent, has boon for eight yours 
seeking justico in England, ‘that justice is still 
withheld. So glaring, howevol, has been our 
breach of faith in the caso of tho Stipenciarios, 
that a late Secrotary to the Board of Control, 
when presiding at a meeting of all tho Carnatic 
Stipendiaries in Madras, expressed hissympathy 
for their wrongs,‘ind declared that tho recital 
of thom caused him to feol shame at boing an 
Englishman, Thoir unhappy story is in this 
wise:—Upon the doath of the Nawab Oomdut 
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ool Oomrah in 1801, the Government of Ma- 
drags seized upon the jagheors, or freeholds of 
the Navab’s relations, amounting in value to 
2,18,011 star pagodas, or about £74,868 ster- 
ling, and in lieu of such freehold estates as- 
signed pensions, in most instances of far inferior 
value to their estates, whereby the Government 
at once profited. to the amount of 13,857 star 
pagodas, or about £4850 sterling pex annum. 

The amount of stipends originally fixed was 
duly paid to the persons entitled to them as 
long as they lived, and their offspring suc- 
ceeded to such stipends without question, and as 
a matier of right. The Madras Government 
then commenced reducing them, and has con- 
tinued doing so with each generation, until 
in 1850 thoir aggregate annual amount was 
only 85,714 star pagodas, or about £30,000 
sterling. Whilst the amount of pensions has 
been too thus diminished, the number of re- 
cipients has largely augmented. Thus all are 
embarrassed in circumstances, and some in ac- 
tual destitution, for it is ‘a notorious fact that 
several descondants of the last Carnatic sove- 
reigns are starving on one rupee, or two shil- 
lings, por mensem. By the 9th article of the 
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Troaty of 1801 the Government charged itsolf 
with a suitable. provision for the familios of 
the two preceding Nawabs, such to’ bo dis- 
tributed in tho manner that the Nawab just 
acknowledgod should doem propor.” On tho 
29th September, 1801, Lord Clive fixed by a 
minute of council tho amount of the provision 
which each stipendiary should receive, and even 
that minuto has been set aside, without tho 
least vogard to good faith, by tho reduction of 
pensions. Ono of tho sufforors by this, Hafiz 
Sud ool Islam Khan Bahador, has been cight 
years in England, whoro his gentlemanly man- 
nors and irreproachablo conduct havo gained 
for him troops of friends and well-wishers, 
Hafiz, I am proud to say, has been my own 
personal friend for upwards of twonty yoars, 
He was appointed by Lord Elphinstone, in 
1840, Justice of the Peaco and mombor of tho 
Grand Jury at Madzas, but having leisuro hours 
devoted them to the translation of logal and 
historical works, whigh met the approval of 
the best judges; and‘since his arrival in Eng- 
Jand in 1852 has so assiduously devoted him- - 
self to the study of law, as to olicit most Mlat-, 
toring testimonials to his qualifications fron 
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Mr Serjeant Atkinson and others; so it isto be 
hoped that on his return to India services so 
valuable as Hafiz can render will be mado 
available to Government in a post suitable to 
his mevit and qualifications. 

The case of Prince Azcom Jah, Nawab of the 
Carnatic, exhibits another instance of the most 
monstrous injustice, but of late years what 
native prince has been otherwise than so 
treated ? 

The deposal of the King of Oudh and an- 
noxation of his country has been the last and 
crowning act of these numerous State robberies, 
for I can apply no milder term to the acts of 
spoliation committed by Lord Dalhousie, 

But I am wandering from the wrongs of 
Meer Ali Moorad, who certainly deserved bet- 
ter treatment than he has had from those whom 
he had so faithfully served in perilous emergen~ 
cies. Such world, however, seem to be our 
ordinarygcourse of policy with the Princes of 
India, and to it, combined with other causes, 
may, possibly, be attributed the late insurrec- 
tion in'India. Here is what Sir Charles Napier 
prophetically said on the subject :— The final 
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result of our Indian conquests no man can pre- 
dict, but if we take the people by tho hand we 
may count on ruling India for ages. Justice, 
rigid justice, even severe justice, will work 
miracles; it has its basis in the desire of man 
for protection against cruelty, and cannot bo 
shaken. India is safe if so ruled, But such 
deeds are done as make one wonder that wo 
hold it a year”? In connection with the same 
subject, and referring to some dosortions from a 
Bongal regimont, which were evidently the ro- 
sult of great mismanagement and laxity of dis- 
cipline, as long since declared by officers of Her 
Majesty’s service, Sir Charles Napier observes : 
—“ My opinion will be disregarded, and I will 
give no more, but the present system will havo 
a bad result somo fine day, as sure as God 
made Moses, and the Court of Directors will 
sell the grandest empire the world ever saw.” 
The fact, I believe, is, that ow system of 
government of late years has been one con- 
tinued great mistake; our, military system in 
Bengal has undeniably been so, and such was 
it considered and pronounced by Sir Charles 
Napier years before the insurrection, for whon 
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the mutiny of the 41st Native Infantry took 
place, he had information that twonty-four othor 
regiments were in league with thom. 

The eguse of the insurrection of 1857 sooms 
still unexplained to general satisfaction; in my 
own opinion it,aroso from our continued inis- 
governnient, our grasping policy of annoxation, 
our repeated, breaches of faith, and the humilia- 
tion of natiye princes by British functionaries, 
even a Gdvernor-General himself, who thought 
it not beneath his own high station to tell an 
Indian sovereign that he considered him “as tho 
dust under his own fect.” ‘Phe only redooming 
feature in this affair being that tho paramount 
authority in India wasso ashamed of what ho 
had thus writton, that the despatch, in its tre 
and original form, was novor allowed 10 soo 
daylight, the obnoxious passago boing oxpungod. 
before it was printeas To tho abovo causos wo 
may add the laxity of discipline in tho nativo 
amy of Bengal, : 

Ié so happened that Mr Layaid, of Ninoveh 
celebrity, was at Bombay, on his Indian tour, 
just at the timé whon Meer Ali Moorad re- 
‘turned to Sindh, and His Highnoss, boing asked. 
by thet gontloman {to what ho attributed tho 
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Indian insurrection, distinctly stated that in 
his opinion it had been partly caused by the 
system of annexation which had been of late 
years introduced, and partly by the want of 
respect shown to native princes by Englishmen 
of high station in India, The annexations 
~ that have been carried out have alienated 
from us all India, for such acts causo us to 
be looked upon as rapacious foreigners, utterly 
without principle. Those too who have not 
suffered from our vapacity ave by no means 
assured that their turn will not come soon. 
Not one of those princes considers himself 
secure, Those acquainted with Indian affairs 
and the sentiments of the native princes 
know that the veal cause of the Puttcala Rajah 
not having come to England, as ho proposed 
in 1856, after sending confidential officers to 
make preparations for his accommodation, was 
the distrust that he felt of Lord Dalhousie’s 
good faith in regard to his territory. This is not 
surprising, since some of those princes who havo 
been most faithful during the late crisis have 
not yet received common justice at our hands; 
take, for example, the case of His Highness the 
Nizam, who is still, I believe, deprived of tho 
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districts that we seized upon as security for 
his debt to the British Govornmont for arrears 
of pay to tho Hyderabad forco, now forming 
the contingent, ‘ 

I believe, moreover, that tho maddening senso 
of despaiz, arising from an uttor hopolossness 
of redress in all appeals to the Home Govorn- 
ment against the acts of Lord Dalhousio and 
his council, was another main cause of tho 
late insurrection, 

The atrocities committed during tho” lato 
mutiny are quite unaccountablo 10 those ac- 
quainted with and appreciative of the oxtvra- 
ordinary and heroic devotion to thoir officors 
displayed on countless occasions by the nativo 
troops of evory Presidency, no loss than tho 
tender care by nativo sorvants of European 
ladies and children, and sick and sulloring 
masters, IN many cases, morcovor, rotuming 
good for evil, as the least impationt amongst 

_ the latter often employ rough language towarda 
sorvants for trifling faults, if possosyod of sufli- 
cient self-command to abstain evon from por- 
sonal violence towards them. Of tho tio, 
moreover, I boliove that a nativo of birth 
would feol loss hurt at a blow than the dis- 
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gustingly indecent terms of reproach in refer- 
ence to his female relations, occasionally em- 
ployed by the coarse-minded amongst our 
countrymen. ‘Thirty-five ‘years’ expericnce of 
* the natives of India, of all castes, aud in 
every grade of socisty, enables me to speak 
confidently from personal experience of their 
good qualities; at the same time, I am prepared. 
to admit that both Hindoos and Mahomedans 
are very excitable in temperament and re- 
vengeful in disposition, as exemplified in the 
murder of many officers, within my own re- 
collection, under the influence of real or im- 
agined wrongs, but I believo that in every 
case the murderer considered himself an in- 
jured man. The obstinate perseveranco of 
Government in the matter of the greased cart- 
ridges, moreoyor, furnished designing mon, 
who had long watched for an opportunity, with 
a tangiblo excuse for arousing the religious 
prejudices of their countrymen, as in the caso 
of the 8rd Bongal cavalry, who were thus in- 
cited to disobedience, and that, disobedience, 
under the phrensy of religious excitement, 
speedily ripencd into mutiny, murder, and 
general revolt; but even in that very rogimont 
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there were noble examples of fidelity and 
devoted attachment io certain officers and their 
families, even at tho very hoight of that 
frantic excitement which Jed to tho committal 
of such frightful atrocities in the Bongal army. 
T believe, moreover, that those atrocitios wore 
committed very generally by fanatics inflamed 
with religious phrensy and drunk with blood. 
Yet even those very atrocities were scarcely 
more ganguinary than some committed, aftor 
the storming of cities in the Peninsula, as 
recorded by that great military historian whose 
death we have had sorecontly to deplore, For 
my own part, too, I do not beliovo that any 
army in the world contains men possossing 
more highly chivalric feclings than somo of 
those in Her Majosty’s Indien army, As an 
instance I shall here relate an anocdoto of tho 
devoted conduct of throe brothers, as nearly 
as I can recollect, in the words of my inform- 
ant, Colonel Cayonagh, a distinguished. officor 
of the Bengal army, and now Govornor of 
the Straits’ Settlements :-— 

“Tn the regiment of Irregular Cavalry to 
which I belonged wo had three brothers, 
the eldest was a Jomadarx, tho sccond standard- 
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bearer, and the youngest a private sowar. 
On the morning of the action in which I 
lost my leg, the regiment was so much weak- 
ened by detachments that we had only about 
120 sowars present. A battery was at some 
distance in our front, against which we were 
advancing, when another battery opened upon 
ow flank, a shot from which took my horse 
in the side, which was in the act of falling 
dead under me, when a second shot shat- 
tered my leg to' atoms. Our doctor at once 
dismounted, and, with the assistance of his 
orderly, the youngest of the three brothers, 
put me into a dooly, which took me to the 
rear, Ho then, as I afterwards heard from 
himself, remounted, and was about, to follow 
the regiment, which had got far in advance, 
when his orderly, remonstrating, said, ‘Don’t 
attempt it, Sahib, or those men whom you 
see lying on the ground, and who have 
only so thrown themselves for the cavalry to 
pass over thom, will murder us; come with 
me and join that troop of Horse Artillery 
on the flank, where we shall be in safoty,’ 
The doctor did so, and presently lost sight 
of his ordezly. 
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Meantime the regimont had kept on advanc- 
ing, but so terrible was the flanking firo, and so 
many men and horses had boon struck down, 
that the rest began to-appear unsteady ; socing 
which the eldest brother, rushing to tho front, 
turned round in his saddle, and calling out to 
the men, said in a furious tone, ‘ What, you will 
desert your officers, will you? but I will stick 
to them,’ and instantly placed himself between 
the European officers in front. The regi- 
ment was then nearing the enemy, and tho 
standard-bearer, holding his standard aloft, 
cried out, ‘If you desert your officers you 
will lose your standard,’ and as they charged 
up darted it in amongst tho enomy, him- 
self folldwing it sword in hand; ovory sowar 
did tho like, and tho cnomy wero sabrod in 
a moment. The poor standard-bearer how- 
ever lost an eye, which was blown out by 
the explosion of one of the cnomy’s muskots, 
though ho was providentially untouchod by 
the ball. Afler tho action one of the first 
amongst the wounded whom tho doctor saw was 
“his own orderly, with a shattored arm. ‘ILlow 
came you to leayé mo,’ inquired tho doctor, 
‘and how did this occur?’ ‘Oh, Sahib,’ 
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replied the poor fellow, ‘it was my duty, 
after leaying you in safely, to follow and 
join my regiment; I did so, and lost my 
arm in a charge.’ ” 

Tho foregoing is given, as nearly as I can 
recollect, in the very words of the distin- 
guished soldier who related to me the anecdote ; 
and truly three fincr fellows than those three 
brothers could not be found in any sorvice in 
the world | 

Warfare in India is seemingly for the present 
at an end, the insurrection having been put 
down by physical force; but I do not consider 
that tranquillity is in reality restored, for the 
minds. of the masses are still untranquillized, 
and their hostility of hoart is still unallayed. 
No attempt at further insurrection need how- 
over be feared, as the natives aro awaro of 
the endrmous European forco; fully appointed 
and. skilfully disposed. throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and held in perfect 
readiness to trush any attempt at insurrection, 
They must consequently be perfectly sensible 
of the futility of attempting it, and I do not 
bolieve that it will be atiompted, unless a 
foreign foo should appear on the scone, But 
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were India invaded by a Russian or Fronch 
army, the flame of insurrection would burst 
forth from Peshawur to Capo Comorin; such 
a flame too as would bo in all probability 
far more difficult to quonch than tho last, At 
any vate, however, India, must be worse than 
valueless if wo continuo to hold it on tho 
present terms. Heretofore tho cost of govern- 
ing India has been about 80 millions storling 
per annum, and, the gross rovenuo hardly 
amounting to so much, tho deficit had 1o bo 
made up by loans, But tho presont doficit 
is one of millions, owing to tho failure of 
veyenue, and the vast Europoan forco that it 
has been found necessary to maintain, Tho 
functionary appointed to introduco financial 
reform in India is known to bo a man of much 
talent, but hoing totally without Indian ox- 
perience, ho must necossarily bo for a con- 
sidorablo time complotoly in tho hands of 
subordinates. 

The Indian debt at present amounts to noarly 
70 millions sterling, and tho last fnancial report 
exhibited a very unpromising futuro. Tho Go- 
vernment has squeezed the population till no- 
thing moré can be obtained, for tho taxes hero- 
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tofore have been burdensome and oppressive in 
the last degree. Lord Canning has attempted 
to introduce certain partial remedies, productive 
of little benefit to the State, and which havo 
caused profound irritation, from the unfairness 
with which the screw has been applied. The 
Government had become so embarrassed that it 
was absolutely necessary to adopt some means 
for recruiting its finances; and those who pro- 
jected the obnoxious license bill scem to have 
carefully guarded against its pressure, in’any 
way, on that section of the community best 
able to contribute to the necessities of the 
State. There can be but one opinion on the 
injustice of a tax so partial in its operation, 
and the public of each Presidoncy has unmis- 
takably exhibited its feeling on the subject, 
The state of tho finances has now arrived at 
such a pitch of deficit and bankruptcy, that 
the matter can bo blinked no longor. Tho 
wasteful expenditure of the Government hereto- 
fore must at once cease; the first step to be 
taken should be the immediate reduction of the 
monstrous salaries of the Civil Service, somo of 
which are oqual in amount to those of Her 
Majesty’s Ministors in England, The higher 
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military officers might also boar somo rocuc- 
tion of salary. The allowances of the lowor 
grades I would not see touched. Why should 
‘the British officials of Madras recoivo salarics 
four or five times the amount of thoso por- 
taining to similar offices under the Imporial 
Government at Pondicherry ? Look too at tho 
satisfactory working of our own govornment in 
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all impairing efficiency. I am quite aware that 
these remarks will bo very unpalatable to tho 
services, but that can’t be helped, as if allow~ 
ances be diminished, expenditure must be 
lessened, and Juxuries curtailod. Hitherto wo 
appear to have neglected financial matters alto- 
gether, and pursued a reckless courso of tor- 
ritorial annexation, although the revenues of 
the States so annexed, do not cover tho chargos 
thereby entailed, and needloss and unjusti- 
fiable wars have been undortakon, to the do- 
triment of our finances and injury to our fhix 
fame, 

I rejoice to see that the Govornor of Madras 
has given his attention to the important sub- 
ject of finance, and an excellont minuto was not 
Jong since published on the advantages that 
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would result from the introduction into India 
of the English system, which requires esti- 
mates to be prepared by each department of 
its expenditure during the ensuing year." 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s views on the subject 
have been fully concurred in by the Accountant- 
General; and the Commandeyr-in-Chief is per- 
suaded that the most favourable results may 
be fairly looked. for, in which the other mem- 
bers of Government fully agree, and hayo re- 
commended the submission of all tho papers 
on the subject of adopting the English system 
of finance in India to the Military Finance 
Commission for their consideration and report. 
On the second reading of tho India Bill, 
in June, 1858, Mr Bright, in a most power- 
ful and eloquent speech, observed that “ the 
immense Empire that has boen conquerod 
is too vast for managemont; its baso is in 
decay, and during the last twelye months 
sit has appeared to be tottering to its fall.” 
Mr Bright has no experience of India, but 
his speech, to my thinking, is fraught with 
wisdom, a8 it is reploto with noblo and 
generous sontiments. He would seo our 
Indian Empire drawn comparatively within a 
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compact ring-fence, instead of boing sproad’ 
over thd entire Peninsula. So would I, be- 
cause I feel assured that tho safety of that 
Empire depends on its concentration rathor 
than on its extont. In fact, tho groatost and 
wisest statesmon that ever held oflico in 
India have placed on record their sontimonts 
as highly adverse to territorial extension. 
For my own part, judging the futuro from 
the past, looking at the rise and fall of 
Empires, Greece and Rome, and more ro- 
cently that magnificent Empire created by 
the Great Napoleon, I come to the conclusion 
that each step we advanco beyond a certain 
point in the extension of fronticr, is a stop 
towards our own downfal ! 

Mr Bright, an eminently practical statcs- 
man, would “abolish the office of Govornor- 
General of India, as tho post is too high, 
his power is too great, and over this officor 
almost no real control is exorcised; in fact, 
scarcely any control can be exorcised over 
an officer of such high position ; and that 
the duties of Governor-General aré fax greator 
than, any human being can fulfil.” ‘“ Inovit- 
ably all those dutios that devolve on ovory 
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‘ good government must,” says Mr Bright, 
“be neglected by the Governor-General of 
India, however wise, capable, and honest he 
may be in the performance of his duties, 
because the duties Jaid upon him are such as 
no man now living, or who ever lived, can 
or could properly sustain.” Mr Bright 
would have India divided into five separate 
Presidencies, the governments of which should 
be perfectly equal in rank and salary, and 
completely independent of each other. The 
duties of each government should be strictly 
confined to its own Presidency ; and each 
government should correspond direct with 
the Secretary of State for India. The army 
of each Presidency to be kept distinct, as 
at present. The wisdom of this arrange- 
ment has been fully proved during the late 
insurrection, for had the armies of Madras 
and Bombay been incorporated with that of 
Bengal, as was proposed some years back, 
it is pretty certain that the mutiny would 
have extended throughout all three, That 
far-seeing statesman, Sir Thomas Munro, per- 
haps contemplated the possibility of such an 
event, when he so strenuously opposed the 
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measure of incorporation. The govornor of 
each Presidency should be assisted by a 
council, not constituted as at prosont, but 
an open council, “What wo want,” says 
‘Mr Bright, “is to make the governments of 
the Presidencies, governments for the pooplo 
of the Presidencies ; not governmonts for the 
civil servants of the Crown, but for tho 
non-official mercantile classes from England 
who settle there, and for the 20,000 or 80,000 
of natives in each Presidency.” Myr Bright 
then goes on to show the well-working of 
the system at Ceylon, and ho would ‘‘ seo tho 
council of each Presidency composed in part 
of the officials of Government, in part of the 
non-official Europeans resident in the Pyosi- 
dency, and two or three, at loast, of the 
intelligent natives of tho Prosidency, in 
whom the people would hayo somo confi- 
dence, Thus would the Governmont bo united. 
with the governed, and in such a union of 
intorests is safoty alone to bo found, India 
should be governed ‘not for a hahdful of 
Englishmen, not for tho civil sorvico, but 
for the good of the, people themselves.” 

By the arrangements that My Bright thus 
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proposes, a far more efficient government 
than at present exists would be established in 
India, The centralization system has worked 
ill, I believe, in all ways, as involving re- 
ferences on almost every subject to the para- 
mount authority, thereby proving obstructive 
of all advancement and bringing everything 
to a stand. “In lieu of this we should have 
independent governors responsible alone to 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 
In each Presidency would exist a rivalry 
for good in all matters of police, education, 
public works, and all that can stimulate 
industry.” To accomplish this,” says Mr 
Bright, “we want a new feeling in England 
and an entirely new policy in India.” Ho 
further told the House what he thinks tho 
Prime Minister should do, in the following 
words: “He ought to choose for his Secretary 
of State for India a man who cannot be ex- 
celled by any other man in his cabinet, or in 
his party, for capacity, for honesty, for atten- 
tion to his duties, and for knowledge adapted 
to the particular office to which heis appointed. 
If any Prime Minister appoint an inefficient 
man to such an office, he will ‘be a traitor to 
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the throne of England. That oflicor, ap- 
pointed for the qualities I havo just indicatod, 
should, with equal scrupulousnoss and con- 
scientiousness, make the appointments, whothor 
of the Governor-General or, if that office bo 
abolished, of the Governors of the Presidencies 
of India, Those appointments should not be 
rewards for old men simply because such men 
have done good service when in their prime, 
nor should they be rewards for mero party 
service; but they should be appointments 
given under a feeling that interests of tho very 
highest moment, connected with this country, 
depend on those great officos in India being 
’ properly filled up. The same principles should 
vim through the whole system of government ; 
for unless there be a very high dogreo of virtue 
in all these appointmonts, and unless our great 
object bo to govern India woll, and to oxalt 
the name of England in the cyos of the wholo 
native population, all that wo havo recourse 
to in the way of machinery will bo of vory 
little use indeed. 

“Tadmit that this is a groat work; I admit 
also that the further I go into tho considor- 
ation of this question tho moro I fool that 
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it is too large for me te grapple with, and 
that every step we take in it should be taken 
as if we were men walking in the dark. Wo 
have, however, certain great principles to guide 
us, and by their light we may make steps in 
advance, if not fast, at any rato sure, But 
‘we start from an unfortunate position, We 
» start from a platform of conquest by force of 
arms extending over a hundred years, There 
ig nothing in the world worse than the gort 
of foundation from which we start, Tho great- 
est genius who has shed lystre on the literature 
of this country has said, ‘There is no sure 
foundation set on blood;’ and it may be our 
unhappy fate in regard to India to demon- 
strate the truth of that saying. We are alwaya 
subjugators, and we must be viewed with hatred. 
and suspicion. I say we must look at tho 
thing as it is, if we are to seo our exact posi- 
tion, what our duty is, and what chanco 
there is of our retaining India, and of govern- 
ing it for the advantage of its people. Our 
difficulties have beon enormously increased by 
the revolt. The people of India have only 
seen England in its worst form in that coun- 
try. They have seen it in its military power, 
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itg exclusive civil service, and in tho supremacy 
of a handful of foreigners. When natives of 
India come to this country they are delightod 
with England and Englishmen. They find 
themselves treated with a kindness, a consider- 
ation, a respect, to which they aro wholly 
strangers in their own country, and thoy 
cannot understand how it is that men who’ 
are go just, so attentive to them here, some~ 
times, indeed too often, appear to thom in a 
different character in India.” That this is only 
a correct picture no one will venture to deny, 
though some may attempt to extenuate the 
haughty bearing of Indian officials towards the 
natives in India. There aro persons moreover 
holding a high position in the London circles, 
who never think their crowded parties com- 
plete without the presenco of an Indian gen- 
tleman, who would perchance scareoly havo 
offered a chair to that samo gontloman whon 
they held office in India. Tho membors of 
the civil service are in this respect far moro 
exclusive than military mon, but evon the 
latter varely associate with natives. ‘This, no 
doubt, arises in a great degreo from tho social 
gulf that separates nativo gontlomen in India 
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from ourselyes in society, Here our Indian 
friends A., B., and G., are as well pleased to join 
ow’ family circles at any meal as we are to 
receive them, but those very gentlemen would 
not venture to do the same in India, through 
apprehension alone of offending the prejudices 
of their own countrymen, most of whom 
would, I believe, be shocked to learn that they 
had eaten at the table of Europeans, and I am 
mistaken if their doing so would not lead to 
a case of “ Hookah, pawnee, bund,” in plain Eng- 
lish, that our friends would be excluded from 
the society of their own people and rolatives. 
An Indian gentleman, Hafiz Sudr ool Islam 
Khan Bahader, however, declaros that I am 
wrong in my assertion “that if the English 
had been as cordial in thoir reception of nativo 
gentlemen in India as they are in London, tho 
social: barrier complained of would long ere this 
have been broken down ; but that thoy arc not 
so, and, moreover, says he, another difficulty 
exists. We Moslems do not object to eat food 
prepared by a Christian cook, but we do object 
to eat that prepared by a Pariah, who is goner- 
ally dirty both in person and habits, and has 
no religion, whilst Christians havo the book,” 
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The mail of tho 12th Decembor brings in- 
telligence that a new policy has been inaugur- 
ated in Oudh, and I rejoice at it as a stop in 
the right direction. Tho Govornor-Goneral, 
acting on the recommendation of tho Chief 
Commissioner, has appointed half a dozon of 
the most intelligent and influontial of the Ta- 
lookdars of Oudh, acting collectors of the ro- 
venue, responsible only to the Commissioner and. 
his deputy for the territories of which thoy aro 
the proprictors. Tho succoss of this judicious 
experiment must entirely depend on the quali- 
fications of the parties selected to fill thoso ap- 
pointments. If the choice bo judicions, tho 
plan will, I have no doubt, work well, as show- 
ing the native chiefs that we wish to idontily 
their interests with our own; but if favour and 
affection have at all influenced thoso appoint- 
ments, the measuro will bo complotoly nou- 
tralized, 

Some years ago tho late Mr John Sullivan, a 
very liberal-minded member of tho civil sorvico, 
who was a sincere well-visher to tho native 
community, procured the appointment of his 
head Sheristadar to a situation that had novor 
been held previously by any but » Europoan 
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gentleman of the covenanted service. So long 
as My Sullivan remained in the country, the 
result fulfilled his expectations; but no sooner 
had he quitted the shores of India than in- 
trigues were set at work to ruin the native 
officer, and, I was told, with fatal effect, As 
to the qualifications of natives to fill such ap- 
pointments, I laugh at the notion that they are 
unequal to so responsible a charge, for who 
really aro the actual collectors of districts ? 
Tho European officials go out on summa bundee, 
attended by a posse of boltod peons, writers, 
and other small fry; but the higher native 
officials are the people who actually do the out- 
door work; as the managers of their offices, not 
the European collectors themselves, very go- 
nerally conduct the Cutchory business within 
doors! Such men as the late Rammohun Roy 
and Dwarkanauth Tagore, both of whom were 
well known in England, ate specimens of what 
India can produce, even undor our dopressing 
policy. In fact, I believe that fow countries 
haye ever produced two more talented men 
than these ; and the young dewan to the Rajah 
of Travancore, who was distinguished in the 
Madras University as the first mathematician 
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of the year, is, I am told, a man of pre-cminont 
ability. He was fortunate in finding a ficld 
for the display of his talents, or ho might novor 
have risen beyond the situation of 2 common 
office clerk. 

Tho Indian despatches of tho Duke of Wol- 
lington bear testimony to tho capacity, intolli- 
gence, and trustworthiness of numorous natives, 
who had acted with and assisted him in his In- 
dian campaign. Tho great Duko spoaks with 
admiration of tho diplomatic talonts of Govind 
Rao, and of the unimpeachable integrity of 
Bisnapunt, but above all of Poorneah, a namo 
known to history as the Regent of Mysore, ‘dur- 
ing the minority of the Rajah, and who had 
been previously Prime Ministor to Hydor Ali 
and Tippoo Sultaun. To Poorneah tho illustri- 
ous Duke prosonted his picture, in testimony of 
the high sense which he ontortained of his ad- 
mirable administration of tho affairs of Mysoro. 
T have met with many natives of first-rato na- 
tural ability, though genorally of dofoctivo odu- 
cation; but with the educational advantagos that 
are now open to tho nativos of India, I fool as- 
sured that if they once get admitted to a fair par- 
ticipation with Europeans in the Governmont of 
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their own country, the hope of such advancement 
will bring to light talents of no common ordor. 
The natives of India possess plenty of ambi- 
tion, naturally, though the last sixty years of 
our depressing rule has tended much to cx- 
tinguish hope in their bosoms; but the policy 
which the Greeks and Romans practised with 
suecess—as did, at a later poriod, the groat 
Eastern conqueror, Tymour Lung, or Tamer- 
lane, namely, that of admitting the natives of 
conquered provinces to tho free and full par- 
ticipation of the rights and privileges of the 
conquerors—may be expectod to work equally 
well in the present day with the natives of 
India. In Sindh, Sir Charles Napior practised 
the like policy, “for while the regenoration of 
the poorer classes was urged forward, the just 
claims of the high-born pooplo of the land were 
not ovorlooked as though a conquorad race,” Sir 
Charlos ‘regardod them only as British sub- 
jects, and resolyed to opon for all placos of 
trust and dignity, without objection to colow 
or roligion, demanding only qualification.” 
Mahomed Toorab, one of tho greatest Surdars 
who fought at Moeaneo, was mace a magis- 
trate at his own requost, the appointment being 
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thus justified, “The nobles of Sindh aust 
have the road of ambition opened to them, or 
they will not have their rights in tho honour- 
able sense of my proclamation, that is, if thoy 
qualify themselves for the offices demanded. 
But in questions of general interest like this, 
even qualification should not be required before 
enjoyment, We must give first, wo must tum 
" out afterwards for incapacity. The class-rights 
will be thus acknowledged, while tho man is 
removed; and if one Beloochee gentleman be- 
comes a magistrate, many will qualify thom- 
selves,” 

This high-minded policy, so worthy of tho 
great man who uttored those sentiments, seems 
to have been fully approved by his ablest 
lieutenants, after Sir Charles Napier had him- 
self quitted the sceno of his most important 
achievements, both military and administrative. 
Colonel Rathborne, in his admirablo Roport, 
with especial reference to what is duo 10 Sur- 
dars of high birth and rank, would, in such 
cases, grant personal exemption and immuni- 
ties, and would restrain a system of offonsivo 
bullying and insult towards men of that status, 
“Tn a word,” says Coloncl Rathborno, “I 
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would not allow Surdars, from mere consider- 
ation of their rank, to set the law at defiance; 
but when the offence was of a kind that no 
injury could arise from its being passed over, I 
think something of the rigour of the law might 
be dispensed with, and in carrying out the law, 
where its execution was unavoidable, I think 
the same regard should be had to their feelings, 
and the feelings of thoir familics, as would be 
shown if a European gentleman of high rank, or 
his wife, or son, or daughter, had been un- 
fortunate enough in like manner to become 
amenable to our courts.” 

Whilst, however, thus advocating this con- 
siderate course of policy, Coloncl Rathborne 
is decidedly hostile to any exomption. ‘No 
man,” says he, “who understands breaking 
either mon or horses, will over worry cithor by 
ill-treatment, but onco at least in the outset, in 
eithor case, it often happons that one hag to 
show, unmistakably, which is for tho future to 
be master. There nover was a Government 
perhaps, situated as Sir Charles Napier's was, 
that had so little trouble, and solely from this 
causo, There was not a single punishment for 
a political offence during tho whole poriod that 
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he ruled here. The wild Belooch settled down 
into the quietest of men, not owing to any - 
change of disposition, but solely becaygo they 
knew their master; and yet with all their fear 
of him, so kind and cordial was his manner to 
them, that there was not one who ever left him 
otherwise than delighted with the intorview. 
His personal manner towards them charmed 
away, as much as it could be charmed away, 
the pain of conquest, and they felt, after all, it 
was no disgrace to be conquered by such a man.” 

This is the kind of demeanour that we ought 
as far as possible to observe towards the natives 
of India; and those of our countrymen who 
have been most distinguished in either service 
for talent, have been equally remarkable for 
affability and kindness of manner towards the 
natives of every degrec, Take, for instanco,. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir John Malcolm, 
Lord Metcalfe, and the much-lamented Sir 
Henry Lawrence, names which at once pre- 
sent themselves to recollection as bright ox- 
amples of the kind, The bearing of Sir Charles 
Napier was ever mos} urbanc and courteous 
towards all classes of people, unloss the indi- 
viduals were persoually wndesorving of con- 
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sideration, and in such caso he expressed. his 
soutiments in unmistakable terms, as he did 
at a dwbar held at Lahore, when Rajah Jait 


Singh, a notorious traitor, presumed to seat 


himself next Ilis Excellency, who at once rose 
and spoke his mind in somewhat strong lan- 
guage touching the charactor and antecedents 
of that individual. 

Upon the whole, our rule in Sindh has been 
eminently successful, and this was entirely atiri- 
butable to tho judicious seloction of public offi- 
cers. The manner in which Lord Mlenborough 
dispensed his extensive patronago as Governor- 
General was strongly in contrast with the 
usual practice at that time in India; and the 
like may truly be said of Sir Charlos Napier, 
for with neither had letters of recommendation 
the smallost weight, unloss tho party woll do- 
served adyancoment. 

On ono occasion a young gentloman arrived at 
Kuraches, armed with a lettor from some one 
high in office at home, which he presented to 
the General, who said, Come and dine with 
mo this ovening, but you must not oxpect any- 
thing from that letter, or from forty such if 
you had them, Your prospects depond ontire- 
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ly on your own conduct, and I shall see what 
stuff you are made of.’ This was the way to 
have efficient officers, and all aloatink’ by Sir 
Charlos were thoroughly efficient, but it made 
personal enemies of the friends of the disap- 
pointed. 

Sir Bartle Frere, K. C. B., the late Chief 
Commissioner, proved himself .a first-rate man 
at a perilous crisis, and he had a staff worthy 
of their head. The measures projected by tho 
Great Captain who added this important front- 
ier province to the British torritory, havo boen 
in most instances carricd out, notwithstanding 
the obstructions that were, for a time, offered. 
by small-minded men in power. Sindh too has 
been singularly fortunate in falling under the 
rule of those, not only anxiously dosirous to 
develope to the utmost tho resources of tho 
country, but equally so to advanco its peoplo 
in the scalo of civilization; for which unfor- 
tunately there was too much room, through 
the tyrannical and dograding policy of the 
Ameors, It is beyond my power to say that 
the Sindhians are happier under our Govorn- 
ment than thoy wore undor that of the Amoovrs ; 
but I beliove thom to be so, as nothing could 
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be more oppressive than their rule, I cer- 
tainly can declare, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that they are bettor clothed, bettor fed, 
and better taught than they over wore before, 
As regards tho prosperity of tho province, its 
trade has increased in sixteon years of British 
rule from £122,100 to upwards of two-and-a- 
half millions sterling. It is also upon official 
record that tho agriculturo of the province 
was nover so extonded and flourishing as during 
the past year. Further, we havo established a 
strong frontior to the north-west, by our friend- 
ly relations with tho Khan of Khelat, whoso 
conduct is reported as marked by features of 
cordiality and trust in the British Govornment, 
His Highness nominally, but nominally only, 
holds authority over that most powerful tribo 
the Murrees, and, as far as men aro concern- 
od, he has plenty for onforcing submission, but 
has no pecuniary resources of his own to 
enable him to maintain a forco in the field, 
should that be necessary, though that difficulty 
would not exist if we supplied money. Within 
the border, tho country is peopled by those 
onco warlike tribes, who have for thirleon 
years soltled down into poaceful cultivators, 
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on the very scene of their formor prodatory 
forays. 

Such are my observations on Sindh, a most 
uninviting country in appearance and climate, 
but one that promisos advantageous roturns 
for the employment of European capital and. 
European enterprise, 

During the latter months of my stay at 
Khyrpoor, I was too unwell to attend Moor Ali 
Moorad in his hunting oxcursions, and His 
Highness’ hopes of obtaining justice appoarod 
to grow fainter after the arrival of cach mail 
without any order for the restoration of his ter- 
ritory, although private letters of a favourablo 
nature occasionally reached us. Tho Mcer’s 
temperainent is, howeyor, so sanguino that but 
little sufficed to raise his spirits, Ho appoarod 
to take great interest in tho progross of tho 
campaign, thon at its hoight in Central India, 
and always requested me to road tho papers to 
him. His Highness nevor for ono momont wayor- 
ed in his faith and loyalty, whether tho accounts 
were favourable or otherwise; and on my read- 
ing the recital of massacres of women and chil- 
dren, he always expressed the utmost horror at 
such atrocities, and moro than onco obsoryed 

ue 
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that those who committed such bloody deeds 
would be inevitably the object of God’s wrath, 
and their cause could not possibly prospor. I 
carefully translated to him Lord Ellenborough’s 
famous Despatch 1o the Governor-General, 
wherewith ho was greatly delighted, saying, 
“That if even the English rule in India should 
ever be brought to a close, the noble sentiments 
expressed in that despatch would always re- 
main a monument to tho honour of one Einglish- 
man.” How His Highness obtained the in- 
formation that reached him I cannot say, but 
ho certainly always had very early intelligence 
from the seat of war, and more than once ac- 
quainted me with occurrences in Oudh that 
were not mentioned in the North-Western jour- 
nals till some days afterwards. At length, to- 
wards tho middlo of August, boing much roduced 
in strength, I pressed the Meer to allow mo to 
proceed to England, pointing out that I could 
be of little use 1o His Highness by prolonging 
my stay at Khyrpoor, whereas, by going direct 
to England, I might bo able to induce his 
friends to cxert themselves in his favour. Aftor 
a fow days’ delay my request was grantod, 
perhaps the more readily as Hote Singh, tho 
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Meer's ‘Mooktyar Kar, was anxious for my 
departure, as he did not at all liko the inquiries 
that ho heard I was making into his conduct 
and practices, which were not of a naturo, if 
popular rumour spoke truth, to bear very rigid 
sorutiny, So, my arrangements ‘boing made, I 
prepared to start by the first steamer from Suk- 
kur, and learning the arrival of the Lawrence, 
T bade farewell to my much-esteemed companion 
and friend, Mr I—, parting with deep rogrot 
from one with whom I had. so long lived in the 
strictest intimacy. Most fortunate, indeed, shall 
I ever consider myself in haying had for my 
companion a man of such rare information, 
first-rate ability, and blessod with a tempor 
that nothing could ruffle. 

I mounted my horse when the moon rose on 
the 26th of August, but only reached Roree an 
hour before dawn, having lost my way, through 
the face of the low grounds boing coverod with 
water, the inundation boing then noarly at tho 
highest. From the deputy Post-Master at Roroe, 
Toorab Ali Shah, I learned that the steamor 
would probably start that morning; so it was of 
importance to cross tho river at onco, and no 
boats plying for hiro until sunriso, he very 
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kindly accommodated me with his own, and in 
a few minutes I found myself on the bosom of 
the Indus, which was then running like a mill- 
race, forming, indeed, a magnificent body of 
water, which glittered in the moonshine far as 
the eye could reach in a southerly direction, 
and fringed on the Roree bank by a belt of 
verdure extending down to Bubbuloo and 
Nautchee. 

At the Traveller's Bungalow I found one goli- 
tary young officer, and on proceeding to the 
office of the Deputy Superintendent of Boats, I 
learned that the steamer would not start till the 
80th, whereby I should, in all probability, be too 
late for the vessel from Kurrachee to Bombay. 
This was provoking enough, but there was no 
help for it; so, having engaged my passage, I 
returned to the Bungalow, where my good 
Ramazan soon provided me with a bath and 
such a breakfast as I had not enjoyed for many 
a day, as fresh bread, butter, and eggs were 
delicacies not to be mot with at Meer Ali 
Moovrad’s capital. My companion in the Bunga- 
low was a fine young man, proceeding to join 
the Bombay Fusiliers at Mooltan, There is, I 
think, a sort of freemasonry amongst men edu- 
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cated at public schools, and as I was an Eton 
man, and my companion a Harrow one, we 
were soon intimate, and got on very well to- 
gether. I emharked on the Monday moming, 
and we were to have started immediately, but 
the anchor had got fast under a rock, and after 
breaking much tackle the capstan at last 
gave way, greatly to the annoyance of our 
worthy commander, from whom I learned that 
every kind of equipment sent out for the Indus 
Flotilla was of one size, whethor the vessel to 
be supplied therewith happened. to be large or 
small. So much for the wisdom of those re- 
sponsible for such arrangements! At length 
tho anchor was extricated, but not till near the 
closo of day, and too late to start that evoning, 
and I terminated my sojown in Upper Sindh 
with such a dinner as I had not seon during my 
stay there, for our commandor was celebrated 
for the excellonce of his cuisine, and Captain 
Howe, the Boat Superintendont, joined our 
little party, bringing with him a liberal supply 
of champagne, Thus merrily passed my last 
evening at Sukkur, though we were not destined 
to start without another incidont, for just as the 
Lawrence wes moving off in tho morning, a 
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Lascar, who happened to be on shore, jumped 
into the river to swim on board, forgetting that 
natation was an accomplishment that he did 
not possess, The result may casily be imagined, 
as, after foundering for somo seconds, down ho 
went. Providentially our boat was ont astern, 
and observing the Lascar’s danger, two mon 
jumped in, just in time to save the poor fellow, 
who had sunk twice before he could clutch tho 
oar held out to him; and when lugged into tho 
boat he appeared for some moments senseless, 
and had to be assisted on board, where our 
comunander received him with a volley of strong 
ejaculations, both English and Hindustani, and 
two tremendous slaps in the face, followed by 
a kick behind—such being, I thought, rather a 
novel mode of reviving a half-drownod man, 
which I notice for the information of the Royal 
Humane Society. I cannot say that I approved 
the practice, but in othor respects I liked the 
commandor of the Lawrence. Evor at his post, 
no man could be more attentive to his duty, or 
more hospitable at his table, which was first- 
rate in all vespects. The Lawrence, a sistor- 
vessel to tho rere, had. oxactly the same ad- 
vantages and defects. I say had, for Iam told 
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she has since been lost, but she was a very fast 
and comfortable steamer. We reached Kotree 
after a rapid run of 173 howrs from Sukkur, and 
there learned that the steamer had arrived at 
Kurrachee, and was to start for Bombay so 
immediately that it would be impossible to ar- 
rive in time for her, even by riding on camels 
across country, which I thought of doing, but 
was dissuaded from making the attempt, as it 
would have been a dangerous exposure in my 
very weak state. After all, however, I was 
obliged to leave the Lawrence, and go on in the 
little Conqueror, just about to start, which is, I 
believe, about the most uncomfortable vessel on 
the river. Shoe was, moreover, crowded to ex- 
cess, and crammed with freight and baggage, so 
much so, indeed, that thero was barely room to 
lay one’s bed at night, and thus being exposed to 
the heavy dew of Lower Sindh, I was laid pros~ 
trate with severe fever, At sunset we anchored 
in the narrow passage, as it is called, and thore 
found the Planet aground. In the night we 
dragged our anchor, and got so close to the 
shore that when we wero starting in the morn- 
ing one of our paddle-wheels bogan to revolve 
on the bank, and was smashed in a moment, 
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Thero we remained till the afternoon, my fever 
on the increase. So ill indecd was I, that on 
reaching the Traveller’s Bungalow at Kurrachee, 
I was only just able to request Major Goldamid, 
by note, to send a medical officer to see me 3 and. 
to Dr Nicholson’s great skill and unremitting at- 
tention do I, under Providence, ascribe my re- 
covery, for I was six days in a very touch-and- 
go state, completely prostrate from fever, and 
with a large anthrax on my breast; but, 
once again able to take exercise, I rapidly re- 
covered strongth, and the thoughts of soon 
again beholding the loved ones in England 
contributed to my perfect recovery. On the 
22nd September I quitted Kurrachee with a 
pleasant party retuming from the Punjaub, and 
hore I bid a long adieu to Sindh. 
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a as 
EXTERNAL: (RADE OF ‘SCINDE. 
(From the Sindhian, August 6, 1859.) 


From a Mem. on the External Trade of Sind, 
for the year 1858-59, ending 80th April, 1859, 
we find that the total value of the Trade 
for the year mentioned is estimated at Rs, 
2,58,48,784, on Imports Rs. 1,54,06,058, and 
Exports 1,04,42,726 ; for the year imme- 
diately preceding, the total value of the Trade 
was Rs, 2,15,92,298; Imports 1,08,11,012, and 
Exports, 1,07,81,286, thus showing an increase 
in the value of the Trade for 1858-59, to the 
extent of Rs, 42,56,486 ; this increase is almost 
entirely . owing . to. larger importations ‘from - 
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England, direct, and from Bombay. The in- 
crease in the value of theImport Trade amounts 
to Rs. 45,95,046, or about 42 per cent. in excess 
of that of the previous year. Tho Imports aro 
classified as follows : 


" For 1858-59, 


Merchandise .......... Rs, 1,48,86,874 
Treasure ....+.rceeceeeeae 10,19,184 
And for 1857-58. 

Merchandise ....s..6 Rs, '91,47,909 
Treasured vee cece ceeeneees 16,63,103. 


The increase, therefore, in Merchandise has 
been Rs. 52,838,965, while there has been a 
decrease in Treasure to the extent of Res. 
6,483,919. . In the Imports in the Trade of Sind 
there has been a great increaso from England, 
Bombay, Concan, Goa and Demaun, Guzerat, 
Malabar, Mekran, Moulmein, and Persian Gulf. 
The: principal items of increased Imports 
from England are, Apparel, Books, and Sta- 
tionery, Malt Liquor, Military Appointments, 
Metals “Manufactured, Oilman’s Stores, Rail- 
way Materials, Spirits; Wines; Woollen Piece 
Goods, Cotton Piece Goods, Cabinet Ware, Sad- 
dery, and Glass Ware. From Bombay, Cotton 
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Piece Goods, Silk Piece Goods, Manufactured 
Metals, Raw Silk, Spices, Wines and Spirits, Raw 
Metals, Cotton Twist and Thread, and Apparel. 
The increase in the Imports from the Concan, 
and from Goa and Demaun, consists simply of 
’ Timber. From Guzerat, Cotton, Seeds, and 
Timber. From Malabar, Timber. Mekran, 
Oil Seeds, Ghee, and Salt Fish. From Moul- 
mein, Timber. The Persian Gulf, Dates. 
There has been a decreaso in the value of 
the Import Trade from France, Cutch, Katti- 
awar, and the Mauritius. Cutch shows a de- 
crease chiefly in Grain, Tobacco, Suuff, and 
Treasure. Kattiawar, Cotton and Grain. The 
Mauritius, solely in Treasure. The Export 
Trade of the present year shows a decrease 
in value-to the extent of Rs, 3,38,560; in 1857 
-58, the Exports amounted to Rs. 1,07, 81,286, 
while in 1858-59 they amount to Rs. 1,04,42,726: 
viz. Merchandise in the previous year Rs. 
1,07,86,184; Treasure Rs, 45,152: in 1858-59; 
Merchandise Rs. 1,04,04,070, “Treasure Rs. 
38,656. Tho ‘chief places to which there has. 
been any increase in Exports from Sind, are 
England, Calcutta, France, Goa and Demaun, 
Guzerat, Kattiawar, Malabar, Singapore, and 
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Ceylon, total increase to all of which is Rs. “ 
11,74,782. The decroase in the Export Trade 
has been to Bombay, Concan, Cutch, Mauritius, 
Mekran, and Persian Gulf; the total decrease 
showing Rs. 15,138,292. Thoitems which show 
an increase in the Export Trade are chiefly 
Horses, Drugs, and Dyes, excepting Indigo and 
Munjeet, Grain of all sorts, excepting Wheat. 
Saltpetre, Oil Seeds, excepting Jinjecly, Sindh’ 
Salt, and Cashmere Shawls. During 1857-58 
the value of the direct Exports from Sindh to 
England and France was Rs, 5,20,368, whilst 
for the year 1858-59, the Exports have amount- 
ed to Rs, 12,74,487, or 139 per cent. in excess 
of those of the previous year; to England 129 
por cont, and to Franco 10 per cent. Most 
.of the direct shipnients to Eugland have 
“been made by Bombay merchants through 
their agents here, and the same is to be 
said of the shipments to France, Consign- 
ments have also been forwarded by local 
traders on their own account. The increase in 
Exports to Calentia is on account of Sindh Salt ; 
the amount of duty on that shipped by private 
individuals ig estimated at Rs. 48,711, and on 
that on account of the Bongal Government 
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Rs. 1,60,850. The increase in Exports to Kat- 
tiawar has beon in Fruit, Grain, Oil Seeds, 
Timber, and Treasure. Tho Trade to Malabar 
shows an increase in Afghan IIorses. Accord- 
ing to the views ontertaincd by Mr Dalzell, 
the Doputy Collector of Customs hore, tho 
decrease in the Export Trade to Bombay is at- 
tributable to the decline in the value of Wood, 
and other staples of Indian produce in the 
Home markets; this depression has checked 
supplies, and the consequence has been that 
large quantities of Wool, Oil Seeds, &c., have 
been withheld both in Kurrachce and at Khetti, 
as well as in the interior, Considering that 
the Bombay market exercises an important 
influence on ‘our own, wo are inclined to think 
that My Dalzell’s opinion is not far wido of. 
tho truth. ‘The docreaso in tho trade to Bom- ° 
bay has been in Indigo, Munjeet, Grain, Gheo, 
Oil Seeds, Raw Silk, and Wool. To Cutch, 
in Fruit, Ghee, and Treasure, To the Mauri- 
tius, in Grain and Provisions. Mckran, Fruit, 
Grain, and Silk, 
It will be seon that the External Trade of 
Sindh is now above two and a half mil- 
‘lions sterling, and that the divect exportations 
You, Th 18 
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to Europe are greatly increasing, and daily 
attracting tho attention of the mercantile eom- 
munity. As rogards the tonnage omployed in 
tho oxternal traffic of Sindh, tho number of 
square-rigged vessels that entored this Port, 
including steamers, during 1857-58, was 87, 
aggregating 49,930 tons; the departures in 
the same yoar were 75, tons 41,450, In 
1858-59 tho arrivals were 96 vessols, aggro- 
gating 52,926 tons; tho departures 107, tons 
56,554. Vossels drawing 19 foot 6 inches, 
havo, in tho past yoar, entored the Tarbour in 
perfoct safoty, and as many as twonty-five 
vessels, ranging from 500 to 1000 tons each, 
havo been insido at onc-and tho same time, 
all swinging to their anchors, and not a single 
accident has happoned in oithor ontoring or 
leaving the port. 


B,* 


From tho Commissioncr in Sindh to the 
Right Honourable Lord Viscount Falkland, 
Govornor and President in Council, Bombay. 


* Thom Andvow’s Sindh Railway. 
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EXTRACTS. 


Dated 16th November, 1858. 

My Lorn, 

I havo now the honour to transmit a 
lettor from Major Turner, Superintending 
Engineer, forwarding the reports, in which 
Lieutenant Chapman details tho results of the 
season’s work, and the plans with which ho 
illustrates them. 

Lieutenant Chapman has taken no credit for 
the certain increaso of trade, 

It will in all probability, by tho wnaidod 
result of causes now in operation, bo 60 or 80 
per cont. greater than at present beforo the line 
can be possibly opened, howover spocdily it 
may be commenced; and tho making, and 
still more the oponing, of the lino will of 
course give it a vast impotus, 

Nor has Lieutenant Chapman takon credit 
for anything which was not boforo him offici- 
ally, e.g. tho vast amount of commissariat and 
other government stores now in progress to 
the Punjaub, or expocted, such as 10,000 barrels 
of portor this year, 8000 tons of iron expected 
next season for a bridge at Attock — facts 

« 


18° 
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which might have materially swelled his pro- 
spoctive returns, 

He might also havo fairly takon credit for 
the saving his projects, if fairly caxried out, 
will offect in such hoavy items of oxponse, as 
woar and tcar of tents and camp equipago, de- 
terioration of stores by delay and oxposure, and 
tho saving in tho local oxpenses of tho com- 
missaviat, which will be possible whon a vessel 
can discharge direct into a railway truck, which 
+ will a few howrs aftorwards deliver its contents 
on tho river-bank at Kotreo, a point to reach 
which at present occupies gonorally a month 
at least, and ofton much more, 

I therefore consider Lioutonant Chapman’s 
ostimates quite on tho gafo side; and I believe 
ho might, without rashness, have groatly cn- 
hancod the amount of his prospective roturms. 

As rogards the oxtraordinary facilities which 
the line presents for either canal or railway, 
I may be allowed to add my testimony as 
an unprofessional traveller to the more com- 
petent testimony of both engineer officers, I 
have cortainly never seen a country with 
superior facilities for tho casy and cheap oxe- 
cution of such works. 
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Of the two projects I profor the railway, 
as being the moro! porfect means of attaining 
the desired objoct, as regards position of the 
river, terminus, speed, and cheapness; the 
less liable to mishaps from unforoscon ac- 
cidents and caprices of the river; tho moro 
comprehensive as regards the classes of traffic 
it will accommodate ; but more especially 
because there is no rival or alternative means 
of communication which can competo with it: 
whereas tho success of a canal would bo tho 
most certain means of insuring the speedy 
rivalry of a railway. 

Moreover, a railway would moot with ready 
support from capitalists at a distance, who 
would bo less likely to view a canal as a 
favourablo investment. 

Such capitalists axe, I belicvo, prepared to 
find the means of carrying out © railway ovor 
the line in quostion, as soon ag thoy hear 
that the scheme is approved of, and sup- 
ported Ly Government, as sound in itdelf, and 
that the Govornment of India is willing to 
extend to the undertaking the usual guaran- 
teo of interest, 

Mr Hardy Wills, a Civil Engineer now 
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omployed in tho Provinco, was so struck by 
tho facilitios for constructing a railway over tho 
lino in quostion whon ho traversed it on duty 
last year, that ho communicated his observa- 
tions to friends at homo, and supported them 
by sections of most of tho wator-coursos, which 
Major Turner procured for him, and by Custom 
House and traffic returns, Tho result has becn 
that a company is now, as I Iearn from hin, 
in courso of formation in England, with a 
view to undortake tho line if supported by 
Governmont in tho mannor abovo alluded to, 
Tho very satisfactory mode in+ which tho 
duty intrusted to Lieutonant Chapman has 
been porformed is, I believo, in no small de- 
gree owing to the offectivo support and as- 
sistanco he has in evory caso met with, and 
tho valuablo advico ho has xrecoived from 
Major Turner, tho Suporintonding Engincor. 


T havo the honour to bo, &e., 


(Signed) IL, B, EH, Frern, 


Commissionor. 
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C.* 


‘ . . . 
Frou the Superintending Engincer to the 
Commissioner in Sindh. 


EXTRACIS. 

Sir, 

As tho commerce and the traftic of tho 
country havo incroased, so also have the risk 
and inconvenionco of tho existing means of 
communication become more apparent; and it 
has now become absolutely necessary to im- 
provo those means, in order to moot the wgont 
demands of Government and of the public, for 
the conveyance of stores and merchandise to 
tho countries through which tho Indus and the 
othor rivers which fall into it flow, as well as 
to enablo the produco of those countries to bo 
brought to a market, 

During tho last two years the necessity for 
such moans have become cvon more pressing: 
unusually heavy falls of rain and high inun- 
dations have closed the diroct land route to 
the river for many months in each year, 
while the constant changes inseparable from 
all Delta navigation threaten at no distant 

* Thom Andiow’s Sindh Railway. 
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period to cut. off the communication from 
Kurrachee to the river through the tidal 
creeks ‘altogether; besides which, the opening ° 
of the harbour to English merchant shipping 
arising from improved knowledge of its capa- 
bilities has created a disposition to carry on 
trade direct with England, instead of through 
the port of Bombay. 
Moreover, Government are in a variety of 
other ways directly interested in improving the 
means of communication: the existing state 
of matters cripples the enterprise of the culti- 
yators, and in many places limits the extent of 
. cultivation to the local demand. You will re- 
member a fact brought forward in my report, 
on the roads in Sindh, dated the 30th March, 
1852, that at Narvee I found stacks of Government 
grain of three years! standing, which, though ‘re- 
peatedly submitted to public auction, nobody would 
* buy in consequence of the cost of conveying it to a 
market. . The grain was eventually destroyed by the 
inundation of 1851.. Tho effects of improved 
--. ¢ommunication on cultivation were very clearly 
explained in 9 late American journal, “Wheat, 
valued in that country at 49 dollars 500, at 
tho nearest market, if carried 380 miles by 


we 
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ordinary highway, cost in conveyance its full 
prime cost, and its value was therefore doubled ; 
“while if conveyed. by railway the samo distance, 
it would have cost in carriage no more than 
five dollars. In cheaper kinds of grain, the 
cost price, 24 dollars 75 ¢., would be expended 
in carriage, if conveyed only 160 miles by 
highway, whereas it would have cost 2 dol- 
lars 400. only to have conveyed it the same 
distance by railway. In Sindh, tho proportion 
the cost of conveyance bears to the price of 
grain on the spot where it is grown is much 
greater; and it could be easily proved that in 
parts of the country, at even short distances 
from markets, where the demand is not limited- 
by local consumption, the cost of carriage to 
that.market is so great that it is unprofitable to 
cultivate, and that tho cultivation is therefore 
checked, and limited.to the corisumption of the 
immediate localities. 

Having carefully examined the ‘country: 
through which it is proposed the rilway shall 
pass, I. can assure you that it is admirably: 
adapted. for such a work ; it consists of a number .. 
of level or nearly level plains, with a genorally 
hard and.smooth surface, Abundant stone'will be 
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found alongit for ballasting, as well as for stono 
blocks, should thoy (as I believe will bo tho 
caso) be found preforable to woodon sleepers. 
Tho moasured distance of the present road is 
1002 miles, so that in taking 110 milos, I con- 
clude, Lieutenant Chapman provides for ox- 
tending it to Keeamarec and the town, but even 
then 110 miles is a very ample allowance, 

T approve of Lioutenant Chapman’s proposal 
to extond the line of railway to Kotroe: Hy- 
dorabad and Kurracheo are two of tho threo 
principal towns of Sindh, and should be united, 
and, for tho reasons given in tho first to third 
paragraph of his roport, I do not think any 
communication from Kurrachee to the river by 
railway short of Kotree would pay. 

The two objections raised to Kotreo as a 
terminus, I do not consider of much moment: 
tho Bahran has yet to bo examined, and I beliovo 
that at an inconsiderable distance to the west of 
the direct line, a rocky bed for the foundations 
of the bridge will be discovered, and theve is 
no doubt that if the bank of tho river above 
Kotree were faced with dry rubblo it would 
be quite safe. The cost of the moasure is at 
present the difficulty: when a railway has been 
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laid down from tho hills, that difficulty will bo 
removed. : 
Great credit is duc to Lioutonant Chapman 
for the labour and forcthought with which, 
in so short a timo, ho has suecocded in getting 
together so much valuablo information, and for 
tho businoss-like manner in which ho hag col- 
‘lated and arranged it, In neithor of his pro- 
jects (railway or canal) has he mado tho most 
of tho facts ho had adduced: not only has ho 
discarded all information not strictly official, 
but, ho has used tho official returns with tho 
‘greatest caution; and with the knowledge 
that it has been a yory common practico in 
England, when framing traffic roturns, to double 
all tho oxisting traffic, and that result has gen- 
erally shown that tho projectors have beon by no 
means too sanguino, J am corlain a much larger 
return might very fairly have beon promised, 
For instanco, the commerce of Sindh has beon 
found, without the stimulus of improydd means 
of communication, steadily to hayo incroased 
at the rate of 20 per cont. per annum: tlie 
removal of all transit duties will cortainly tend. 
to increaso the commerce still more rapidly ; 
yet, notwithstanding tho Deputy Collector 
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assorts that by the time tho railway could bo 
opened (say four years honco) the trade will 
be doubled, Lioutonant Chapman has not takon 
any eredit for oven tho ordinary por contage 
of ineroaso duo to tho years tho railway must 
bo in progress, So again with rospect to tax- 
ing the boats: he proposes not moro than tho 
actual saying of food to tho crows, whoreas 
decreaso of wear and. toar, tho absonco of risk, 
saving of time, and consoquent proservation 
of perishable goods, aro all advantages which 
would willingly bo paid for, 

In tho single itom of 10,000 casks of alo and 
porter, now being sont to tho Punjaub, I am 
confident a largo profit could bo shown, cithor 
in tho canal or railway projoct; while, as tho 
length of voyago would bo docreasod soma 
twenty-four days, thero would be a much bottor 
chance of its arrival at its destination in good 
ordor, In the commissariat too tho saving of 
expense would bo immonso, wore there diroct 
communication from the harbour 10 Kotreo, 

T haye the honour to be, &e, 
(Signed) Hl. B, Turwer, Major, 
Suporintending Engincer, Sindh, 
Kurrachee, 15th November, 1858, 
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D. 
RAILROAD REPORY. 


From Licutonant W. Chapman,* Bombay 
Engincor, on special duty in Sindh, to the 
Superintending Engineor. 


EXTRAOCTN. 


A cursory inspection of the map of Sindh, 
and a slight knowlodgo of tho commoroial 
routes of tho province, are requisite to detor- 
mino on tho valley of the Indus as tho 
direction that any contemplated railroad must 
of necessity take; and since the unequivocal 
succoss which attended tho construction of 
the first linc of railroad in England is uni- 
vorsally attributed to a complete communica- 
tion haying been at onco ostablishod boetweon 
two important points, whilo tho wisdom of 
tho principle laid down has been so fully borne 
out, as well by tho failures as successes of 
subsequent undertakings, as to hayo bocomo 


* This highly-(alented and yaluable young officor was unfortu- 
nately chowned in tho Indus nem Selnwvan, with a Sergeant of 
Engineers and several men, by tho upselting of a boat which struck 
against a sunken lace on the 21st December, 1853. 
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almost an axiom in railway considerations, no 
furthor argument appoars necessary to demon- 
strato tho advisability of at onco connecting 
the two most considerable placos in the gonoral 
lino of communication desired. 

In asconding tho yalloy of tho Indus, tho 
first point of political and commorcial im- 
portance presents itsclf on tho right bank 
of tho river at Kotroo; and as a railroad 
with its terminus horo would fully satisfy 
tho requiromonts of a direct communication 
with tho Indus, which forms the subjoct of 
this report, it appears advisable that Kotreo, 
the port of Tlyderabad, should be at once con- 
nected with Kurrachoo, the harbour of Sindh, 

Tho lattor derives ils consaquonco from bo- 
ing tho Hoad-quartors of tho Civil Govorn- 
mont and military establishment of tho pro- 
vince, in being a rising seaport dopondont only 
upon the improvoment of its harbour for 
European Commercial importance 5 while tho 
former, in addition to its immediato proximity 
to the largo station of Hydorabad, and being 
self the depdt of the Indus Flotilla, pro- 
sonts also, in conjunction with ITfyderabad, o 
centre, to which all the great lines of traffic 
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from Upper and Lowor Sindh, Southorn Rujeh- 
pootana, and Cutch, soverally converge; whilst 
its position on tho Indus adds to thoso tho 
additional advantages of intoreopting tho down- 
viver traffic beforo the navigation becomes 
difficult and attended with risk. 

As the only other important proliminary 
consideration necessary to bo noticed, i. 0. that 
of capability of cxtonsion along tho valley of 
the Indus, is answered by tho position of Kotreo, 
little doubt appears to exist as to tho advisability 
of sclecting Kotroo (or, as will be hereaftor 
explained, a spot near it), and Kurrachco, as tho 
tormini of the first railway 10 bo constructed 
in Sindh, provided it can be shown that no 
financial objections oxist, 

From the position of Kuwyracheo with respoct 
to tho Indus, the trafic naturally classifies 
itself undor two divisions :— 

Ist. Tho traffic by river. 

2nd, Tho traffic by land, 

Each of these, again, resolves itself into two 
heads :— 

ist. Tho traffic carried on by native river craft. 

2nd, That conveyed by tho steamers of the 
Indus Flotilla. 
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And again :— 

Ist. The traffic by tho main road through 
Tatta and Jerruck to Kotree. 

Qnd. That existing on several direct routes 
through the hills, varying in extent, as the 
supplies of water and forago aro scarce or 
abuydant, 

Under these heads, the goods traflic must 
first be considered. 

To enablo a judgmont to be formed of tho 
amount under the first hoad, a roiurn ‘of the 
oxporis and imports of tho different ports of 
tho Indus furnished by the Collector of Customs 
is available, from which it will bo seen that the 
rivor traffic by native craft is estimated at 
80,406 tons. 

A slight check upon this amount is dorivablo 
from a registor, kept by the authorities of tho 
Indus flotilla, of the number of boats passing 
different stations of the river, from which an 
approximation to the maundage of goods pass- 
ing Tatta (which only, for reasons given in tho 
Canal report, can be safely taken), is calculated 
at 15,46,600 maunds. Reducing this by ono 
third, as an allowance for vessels boing imper- 
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fectly filled, it gives a tonnage of 55,236 tons, 
which is no doubt exaggerated, but so far valu- 
ablo ag to show that the first cstimatc, which 
must be takon as ropresonting tho rivor traflic, 
is probably on the safo side. 

The quantities of goods and merchandise, 
poth Government and private, conveyed by the 
Indus flotilla, aro shown in the returns fur- 
nished by Captain Ethersey. The first item, 
Government stores, amounted from the Ist 
February 1848 to 80th April 1853, or during 
the course of 12 months, 1o 10,936 tons. “The 
proportion of this for one year is 2017 tons. 
Private merchandise, again, conveyod from the 
Ist May 1851 to the 80th April 1858, was 
28,622 maunds, ‘Tho half of this for one year 
amounts to 422 tons. Tho tonnage under this 
hoad may consequently be set down at 2539 
tons per annum. 

Tho overland routes, divided into, Ist, the 
traffic by the main road by Tatta and Jerruck ; 
Qnd, by the various hill routes. 

In considering this branch of the traffic, the 
roturns furnished by the police authorities con- 
stitulo tho only official documents available: 
though imperfect for tho purpose, still some 

VoL. I, rt) 
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approximation may be dedueed from them upon 
which an ostimate of the probable amount of 
twaffic may be based. 

Theso retwns aro taken at four places on 
the high road betweon Kurracheo and Iyder, 
abad: two of theso, that is, those at Gharra and 
Tatla, the central stations, cannot clearly be 
taken as representing the through traffic, on 
account of tho registers at Jemedar he Landi 
and Jorruck, the outer stations, showing a preat 
decrease in almost evory item. The groat 
differenco observable may bo accounted for, in 
tho instance of Tatta, by its boing a largo city, 
and consequently subject to great local move- 
ment; and in the case of Gharra, by a much 
frequented cross communication from the Sakra 
Pergunna passing through it, as well as from 
its neighbourhood being a favourite grazing 
ground for camols, of which animals a large 
numbor is shown in its registor, 

To assumo the returns of Jemedar he Landi, 
would be 10 suppose that evorything passing 
through that place continued on to Kotres, 
which would manifostly load to orror. 

The mean betweon tho returns of Jemedur he 
Lend and Jorvuck must thorefore bo taken to 
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reprosont tho ¢hrough-tvaflie between Kurrachco 
and Kotree, on this road, 

As the returns do not distinguish betwoen 
laden and. unladen, tho usual proportion of two- 
thirds to one-third will be takon for all doserip- 
tions of conveyance. The abstract statement 
attached to the police returns shows tho caleu- 
lations agrecably to the above considerations, 
and the amount, 1571 tons, must be supposed 
to represent the ovorland traffic by this route. 

But a correction is still required for tho va- 
rious routes mentioned undor the second head 
of this division, for which uo rogister of any 
doscription oxists. 

This is supplied by a retwn furnishod me by 
the Captain of Police, from inquirios made of 
all tho principal merchants of tho town, and by 
writton statements received from those of camp, 
including, in all instances, tho entire trade of 
their firms by the land route, From an abstract 
of these statements, in which tho necessary cde- 
ductions are made in certain cases, it will be 
seen that 3792 tons are deduced. 

In order to apply this correction, it will be 
necessary to tako tho mean of the two estimates, 
or 2681 tons, as tho total amount of traffic to be 


12* 
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calculated upon the land route from Kurrachee 
through to Kotree. 

The entire present traffic in goods aid mer- 
chandise which would be cayried by a railroad 
would therefore be as follows :— 


By River Native Craft......80,406 tons. 
i { Indus Flotilla .... 2,539 ,, 
By the Land Routes ++...... 2,681 ,, 


Total 85,626 tons. 


As a check upon this total, again, the Col- 
lector of Customs, in a return “furnished by 
him of the exports and imports by the sea face | 
[vide page 95*] after making deductions,—1st, 
for the consumption at Kurrachee; 2nd, for 
the imports end exports across the western 
frontier; and, 8rd, for the partial lading of 
vessels,—ostimates the probable amount of ox- - 
ports and imports of the land face, both by the 
direct routes and by the river, at 57,050. tons. 
Considering, then, the sources from which the 
totals of the above summary have been derived, 
and the authority which supports the last osti- 
mated. amount, it appears to me that 40,000 


* Appondix to Lieutenant Chapman’s Report, printed for Bom~ 
bay Government, 
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tons may be very safely assumed as tho small- 
est amount of goods which will probably be 
carried over its ontive length cach your by a 
railroad. 


NB. All stores forwarded by, the Commissa- 

“ viat and Ordnance Departments aro trans- 
mitted through the agency of tho Indus 
flotilla, and are; consequently included. in 
the returns furnished by the Superintend- 
ent, 


Before proceeding to the consideration of the 
‘amount of passenger-traffic: that may bo ox- 
pected upon a railway,’ I-would quote an extract . 
from a letter from Captain Crawford, the Super- 
intending Engineer Railway Department, Bom- 
-bay, on this head, which, though of the greatest 
importance at home, has not always been al- 
lowed a place in railway calculations in India,— 
an omission arising from a general conviction 
. that natives would be slow to take advantage 
of anew means of locomotion supposad to be 
‘incompatible with their present habits, and, in 
fact, much beyond their appreciation, 
Captain Crawford, in speaking of the oxperi- 
mental line at Bombay, more than threo months 
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after its aponing, whon tho novolty musi, to a 
cortain dogreo, have worn off, says: “Tt an- 
swers well, and convoys a regular traffic, evon 
during the mongoon, of somo 5000 passongors 
a-week, and considerably more than pays its 
own oxpenses, * All classos use it, mon, womon, 
and. childron ; and the poorest avail thomsclyes 
of it in travelling on businoss, which is a good 
sign for tho further oxtonsion,” 

This testimony, supportod by tho combinod 
reports of the differont Presidoncy journals, 
appoars a sufficiont authority for belioving that 
passongor-traffic in India, provided tho faros 
aro low, will form a vory important item in 
vailway returns; and that taking into account 
tho marvollous incroaso of movoment which 
always followed tho introduction of railronds, it 
fully warrants the assumption that at lonst ono- 
third of tho numbor of passongors at prosont 
found on any lino of road affectod, aro likoly 
to avail themsclvos of tho now moans of trans- 
port, 

Suppose this to be admitted, ‘the following 
passongers may he oxpoctod on the lino :—~ 
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Ist Class, 807° sees essere eeeees 600 
Qnd Class, SAY .sseceseeeeveree 1,200 
3rd Class, the mean of the 

Police return of Jomedar- 

ke-Landi and Kotvree, tak- 

ing one-third .......... 11,342 
Troops, the average of Five 

Years (vide Deputy Aasist- 

ant Quarter-Master Gener- 

al’y Return, page 107) .. 9,800 

Total Thid Class 

4th Class, servants and camp-fol- 

lowers for above, 2 to each...... 18,600 





20,642 


In the above calculations no credit is taken 
for the great increase of the trade of the port, 
which is stated by the Collector of Customs 
(vide his letter, page 99) to have steadily 
augmentod “for sevoral years past at the rato 
of 20 por cont. per annum,” and which bids 
fair to show a greater proportional inercase for 
the future, from the desire evinced by the com- 
missariat authorities to take advantage of tho 
Indus route, in providing European necessaries 
to the troops in the Upper Provinces of the 
Punjaub, 
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As an experiment, 10,000 casks of ale and 
porter, during the’ present’ year alone, have 
been forwarded from England direct to Kur- 
yachee, for transmission by the Indus, Should 
this not answer as an economical arrangement, 
from the serious drawbacks existing in the na- 
vigation of the tidal channels and lower part 
of the river, a railroad, removing all these 
obstacles, could not fail to have the effect of 
turing the scale in favour of the route, and a 
considerable traffic would bo opened out in the 
conveyance of Government stores alone, to the 
‘no small benefit of Government itself, + 
- I¢ appears unnecessary to dwell upon the 
advantages, political, commercial, and social, 
which have invariably followed the introduction, 
of railroads in all parts of the world, and which, 
‘I cannot but think, are to be equally claimed 
for India, where Britisl: enterprise would: still 
lead the way ; nor need arguments be adduced 
to prove that India is in a position, from the 
immense capability which she possesses in her 
wide-spreading fertile plains for the growth of 
surplus produce, to take a prominent position 
among countries exporting raw materials and 
grain, provided only the means of transporting 
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these staple sources of wealth to her numerous 
ports were adequately provided, 

Scinde in itself'is a crying proof of this 
prevailing want. Here, on account of the 
scarcity of a coined medium, a great portion 
of the Government revenue is anuually paid’ 
in kind; and I have heard, upon good au. 
thority, that it is not uncommon, in seasons | 
more than usually abundant, to see masses of 
grain, which under other circumstances might 
possibly have been the means of mitigating in 
“a distant part the horrors of famine, lying 
rottingeon the ground. This necessity . is 
further exemplified, in the case of the province, 
by the great disproportion which exists in 
the price of grain in the producing and con- 
suming districts, as soeu.in the weekly tariffs 
(vide page 108), evincing an absence of the 
necessary means for regulating market prices, 
and rendering apparent the existence of a mo: 
nopoly in the supply of the necessaries of life, 
which cannot but act prejudicially in any 
place or state of society. 

A conviction of the general importance of . 
Scinde, as a commercial: acquisition, has so.’ 
grown upon me during the course of the in- 
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quiries on which I have been engaged, that 
1 cannot .close this report, especially since the 
examination shows that no financial objection 
exists to either project-(canal or railway), with- 
out respectfully urging, through you, npon 
Government the advisability of at once secur- 
ing to the province and Upper India the mani- 
fold benefits which the adoption of cither 
scheme, preferably, doubtless, the latter (the 
vailway), is unquestionably calculated to je- 
atgw; and I would conclude by trusting, that 
the statistical information collated and em- 
bodied in the documents now submitted will in 
some measure excuse the, length to which this 
report has necessarily been extended. 


I have the honour to be, &e., 


(Signed) W, Craparan, 
Lieutenant, Engineers, 
On Special Duty, Scinde. 
Kurrachee, 
November 1st, 1853, 
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LIST OF TIMBER TREES, FRUIT TREES, AND 
‘ BUSHES IN SINDH. 


1 Mulberry. hes 


2 Neem .., ye Margit 


8 Ber ies 
4 Poplar or Bahn 


8 Kahow or Mountain Olive 


6 Baman Tree 
7 Peepul 
8 Biting Peloo' 


9 Leatless Caper Bush or Kinur 
“10 False Blackwood, Tales 
“11 Tamarind “i ats 


Morus Alba. 
Azadirachta Indica. 
Ziziphus Vulgaris. 
Populus Eupheatien. 
Olea Quspidata. 
Ficus Indica, 
Ficus Relegiosa, 
Salvadora Peesica. 
Capparis Asshylla. 
Dalbergia Sissoo, 
Tamarmdus hi¢ica, 


12 Soheeia or Tron-wood of the Hills Tecoma Undulata. ° 


. 18 Horse Radish Tree 
14 Mango : es 
15 Mountain Neem i 
16 Sweet Pelao 


17 Madras Blackwood or ite 


18 Amaltas oe 
10 Tesoores e 
20 Sepistan Gedooree 
21 Date Palm 

22 Tree Tamarisk » 


28 Jomoo a et 


Tlypeomnthera Moringa, 
Mangiforn Indien. 
Melia Buckayen, 
Salvadora Oleoides. 
Albryzia Lebuce. 
Cassia Fistula, 

Cordin Myaa. 

Cordia Satifolia 
Phooivix Ductylifern. 
Vamarix Articulain, 


vo , Jambosa Vulgaris. 


. «* From Dr Stock’s Repe-* 











800-085 
24 Buby * 
-25- Thorn Tree, 
6 Tig oie 

27 ‘Tamavisk Bush 
98 Parkingohinnw Aculent 
20 “Acacia Parnesiar 





THE END, 
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